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Introduction 



One of the primary goals of the National Institute of Education and the 
Educational Resources Taformation Center (ERIC) is to transform the information 
found in the ERIC system into a format that will be useful to the classroom teacher, 
the administrator, and the curriculum developer. Such is the goal of this biblio- 
graphy, which brings cogether titles and descriptions (abstracts) of useful and 
informative reading documents that v:ere indexed into the ERIC system during the 
years from 1966 to 1974. 

Using the descriptors Reading, Reading Research, and Reading Instruction, a 
computer search was made of the ERIC data base. Of the 5000 documents that were 
obtained through the search, 3000 entries v/ere in the system at Level I or Level 
II, chat is, were available on microfiche or in hard copy, a photographically 
reproduced, paper booklet. liach of these 3000 entrijs was considered for inclu:>: 
in the bibliography. 

To aid in the r.election of items for the bibliography, nine criteria were 
developed : 

1. Tiie study contributes to the profession through the use of constructive 
research procedur:?s. 

2. The information adds to current understanding of the reading process. 

3. The document helps the ceacher with realistic suggestionr? for classroom 
practices. 

4. The St'. idicates trends for the teaching of reading; organisational 
patterns; methodology; and/or mater ials . 

5 . The document hc4ps teachers to apply theories of learning to uhe teaching 
of reading. 

6. The study rlarifies the relationship of reading to other disciplines, 
such as linguistics and psycholngy. 

7. The study loads to understanding special problem areas in teaching reading. 
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8, The document helps teachers to build curriculum or gives guidance in 
planning lessons. 

9. The document will help readers to understand the state of the profession 
or the professionalism in the teaching of reading. 

The criteria were reviewed and refined by Robert Eraans, University of Maryland: 
Robert Bennett, San Diecj (California) School District; Richard Hodges, University 
of Chicago; Willima Powell, University of Florida at Gainesville; Charles I^eff, 
Xavier University; and Joanne Olsen, University of Houston. 

In order to be included in the bibliography, a document had to meet at least 
four of Che nine criteria. Of the 3000 Documents evaluated, 1596 were a'vle to 
satisfy the requirements and were included. This section of the bibliography ^ 
Reading in the Content Area, has 94 entries. Other categories are: 

1* Reading Process (280 eniries) 

2* Methods in Teaching Reading (190 entries) 

3. Reading Readiness (131 entries) 

^. Reading Difficulties (115 entries) 

5. Reading Materials (245 entries) 

6. Adult Education (201 entries) 

7. Tests and Evaluation (231 entries) 
8* Teacher Education (109 entries) 

Subcategories were organized within each major category, and items were put into 
alphabetical order by author. Entries were then given numbers consecutive throughout 
the nine separate sections, and an author index and a subject index were prepared 
for each section. The subject indexes were prepared using the five major descriptors 
which x,;ere assigned to each document when it was indexed into the ERIC system. In 
both the author and the subject indexes, each item is identified by its ED (ERIC 
Document) number and by tlio consecutive number assigned to it in the bibliography. 
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Two other bibliographies are available which reading educators may find 
useful. They differ from this bibliography jn that they are comprehensive 
rather than selective. Both of these publications include all the reading 
documents entered into the ERIC system by ERIC/RCS and by ERIC/CRIER. They are 
Recent Rese a rch in Reading: A Bibliography 1966-1969 and Reading: An ERIC 
Bibliogra p hy 197Q-1972; both were published by Macmillan Information. 



READING IN THE CONTENT AREA 



I. Social Studies 

II. English Instruction 

III. Mathematics Instruction. 

IV. Science Education 

V. Language Arts 

VI. Comparison 

VII. Research 
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Connors, George c. Com£ aris^ or^ General and Specific Reading Skills 
a^s Related to A ggric an History Achievement at the Eleventh-Grade Level . 
M.Ed. Thesis, Rutgers, The State University, New Brunswick, N.J., 1971, 
66p. [ED 046 664] 

VHiether vocabulary and comprehension skills as measured by a content 
reading test were more related to achievement than the same skills as 
measured by general tests was investigated. The subjects were 140 
high-school juniors. Also, whether or not there was a significant 
difference between high- and low-achievers in the skills measured was 
assessed using 31 high- and 39 low-achievers. The author-constructed 
American history reading test was used to measure vocabulary and com- 
prehension skills in the content areas, and was compared to the same 
skills as measured by the ^lelson-Denny Reading Test, the Davis Reading 
Test, and a history achievement test, '^^e total scores of the American 
history reading test were found to correlate higher with history 
achievement than the scores of the general reading tests. All the 
subscores were also more closely related to achievement than the general 
reading scores, with the exception of reading for inference. A signifi- 
cant difference was found between the high- and low- achievers in all 
the skills measured, with the exception of reading for main ideas and 
reading for inference. It was concluded that a specialized vocabulary 
of historical terms was highly related to history achievement. 
References and graphs are given. 

Cooper, Minna; and others. De velopmental Reading in Social Studies; The 
Local Communi ty i^Lo n^ Isl and^ and New_ ^Q^^ City. A Guide for Teachers, 
r k-ade 7, Revised . Nassau County, N.Y. : Sewanhaka Central High School 
District N^umber 2, 196^, 63p. [pd 022 658] 

This guide is designed to provide seventh-grade social studies teachers 
vrith materials needed to present instruction in reading skills and to 
teach those facts, concepts, and attitudes which are the aim of social 
studies education. Entries on the subject of Long Island and New York 
City are arranged by topic, and material within each topic is arranged 
according to two texts: "Living in New York" by Flierl and Urell, to 
be used with modified classes, and "New York: The Empire State" by 
Ellis, Frost, and Fink, to be used with honors and average classes. To 
promote the development of comprehension, vocabulary, critical thinking, 
jnd study skills, the guide presents exercises in ategorizing, reading 
for main ideas and supporting details, organization, and map-reading. 
Questions are designed to evaluate the student's mastery of these skills 
and of content subject matter, Sor;e questions are designed to cover 
collateral chapters in the two books. 

Cooper, Minna; and others. Dev eiQpniental Readin^:^ in Social Studies; Nev ; 
V nrk State Gover nment and_I^ocal Government. A Guide for Teachers, Grad e 
■7 Revised . Nassau County, N,Y,: Sewanhaka Central High School District 
Number 2, 1964, 733p. [^-D 023 549] 



This guide is designed to provide seventh-grade social studies teachers 
with materials needed to present instruction in reading skills, and to 
teach thoTT facts, concepts, and attitudes which are the aim of social 
studies education. Entries on the subject of New York state government 
and local government are arranged by topio, and material within each 
topic is arranged according o two texts: "Living in New York" by 
Flierl and Urell, to be used with modified classes, and "New York: The 
Empire State" by Ellis, Frost and Fink, to be used with honors and 
average classes. To promote the development of comprehension, vocab- 
ulary, critical thinking, and study skills, the guide presents exercises 
in outlining, critical reading, skimming, and interpreting charts and 
diagrams. Questions are designed to evaluate the student ^s mastery of 
these skills and of content subject matter. Some questions included are 
designed to cover collateral chapters in the two texts. 

1397. Cooper, Minna; and others. Developmental Reading in Social St ud ies; West- 
ward E:qpansion and Transportation in Nev7 York State> A Guide for Teachers, 
Grade 7, Revised . Nassau County, ,N*Y.: Sewanhaka Central High School 
District Nunber 2, 1964, 44p. [ED 022 659] 

This guide is designed to provide seventh-grade social studies teachers 
with materials needed to present instruction in reading skills, and to 
teach those facts, concepts, and attitudes which are the aim of social 
studies education. Entries on the subject of westward expansion and trans- 
portation in New York State are arranged by topics, and material within 
each topic is arranged according to two texts: "Living in New York" by 
Flierl and Urell, to be used with modified classes, and "New York: The 
Empire State" by Ellis, Frost, and Fink, to be used with honors and 
average classes. The guide presents exercises to promote the development 
of vocabulary, comprehension, critical thinking, and map skills. Questions 
are designed to evaluate the student *s mastery of these skills and of 
content subject matter. Some questions are designed to cover collateral 
chapters in the two texts and are so identified. 

1398. Davis, 0, L. , Jr. Effectiveness of Using Graphic Illustrations with Social 
Studies Textual Materials. Final Repor t. Kent, Ohio: Kent State University 
1968, 127p. [ED 027 608] 

Sponsored by the USOE Bureau of Research, this study e:q)lores the effective 
ness of using graphic illustrations with written text in promoting learning 
in social studies by junior high students. Two groups of experimental 
reading materials, one group composed of three narratives with related 
graphic illustrations, and the other composed of three narratives alone, 
were prepared and administered to junior high students of comparable 
socioeconomic backgrounds in two schools. Graphic illustrations used were 
(1) a time-line with a historical narrative, (2) a product distribution 
map \7ith a geographic narrative, and (3) a bar graph with an economic 
narrative. Tests over the materials were administered and results were 
analyzed using multivariate analysis, which considered student IQ scores 
and reading achievement as well as test scores. Conclusions were both 
methodological and substantive* It was found that (1) multivariate de- 
signs and analyses are superior to other methods in research on school 
learning, (2) a bar graph with text is superior to text alone in 
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facilitating junior high learning of social studies, and (3) a time-line 
with text and a product distribution u^^p with text are not superior to 
text alone. 

1399. Estes, Thomas H. Applying R gsea g S^ in ^ Reading to Classroom Instruction in 
Social Studies . Paper presented the International Reading Association 
Conference, Anaheim, Calif,, May 5-9, 1970, lOp. [ED 041 720,1 

The focus of this paper is on three questions: (1) VThat reading skills 
are important to social studies achievement? (2) How can these skills be 
operationally defined for reseai^ch and practice? and (3) How can the 
application of such research findings be effected? Several sources of 
research and discussions of reading and its relation to content areas 
are cited. It is pointed out th^^ required reading skills generally fall 
into the areas of comprehension > ^'ocabulary, and study skills. Operation- 
alizing definitions of skills discussed, and the conclusion reached is 
that to effect application of research findings to classroom practices, 
teachers must be involved txj re^^^rching ideas to be applied in the class- 
room. A five-step applicative r^^^^^^ch m.odel is described. The underlying 
concept in applicative research '^>^lained as adapting a research idea 
to a limJ^ted and/or unique setti^S- Tuo rese^'ich findings must then be 
tested by replication with other Eroups. Figured and references are 
included. 

lAOO. Fourth Grade Social Studies Unitg^gna student Readings . Park Forest, 111.: 
Park Forest Public Schools District I63, 1970, 68p. [ED 048.039] 

This unit, produced under the sponsorship of USOE, focuses on the idea that 
people of different backgrounds interchange ideas and interact freely when 
there is open contact among groups within a city. Using Chicago as an 
example, the subgeneralizations which support this idea deal with immigrant 
groups, their traditions, cultural identity, and acculturation. Like other 
units in this series, detailed suggestions for learning activities and 
cognitive tasks are given, along ^^Ith references to appropriate multimedia 
instructional materials. Suggestions for Chicago fieldtrips to supplement 
this unit are included. Several student readings cited in the guide form a 
part of this document. (See ED 0^^ 035 for a listing of related documents.) 

1^01. Fried, Marian; and others. Devel££l!l^ lU:al Reading in Social Studiesj Civil 

War. A Guide for Teachers, G rade j> Revised. Nassau Coi!t>.ty.. N. Y. : Sewanhaka 
Central High School District Number 2, 1965, 79p. [EP 023 546] 

This unit guide, fifth in a 5eri^^ seven, is design'id to frovide 
eighth-grade social studies teachers with the material necessary for provid- 
ing reading and study skills instruction while developing the facts, 
attitudes, and concepts of social studies. Information about the Civil V/ar 
is found in two texts. Wilder and Ludlom, "This Is America's Story," ^^d 
Swartz and O'Connor, "Exploring A^^erican History." The former i? designed 
for use average classes; th^ letter, with modified. Each cnapter of 

material., .ontains exercises dealing with general vocabulary building, 
specific social studies vocabulary* terms dealing with people, places, and 
things, and tests for these words. Other exercises deal with notetaking, 
recall, and prereading skills such as ^^e of the introduction, subchapter 
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and chapter headings, and pictures. Combined questions applicable to 
both textbooks are also provided. 



1402. Fried, Marian; and others. Developmental Reading in Social Studies; 
Discovery and Exploration. A Guide for Teachers, Grade 8, Rev ised^ 

' Nassau County, N.Y.: Sewanhaka Central High School District Number 2, 

1965, 99p. [ED 023 547] 

This unit guide, first in a series of seven, is de'signed to provide 
eighth-grade teachers with materials for achieving the dual objectives 
of providing reading and study skills instruction while developing 
facts, attitudes, and concepts of social studies. Information about 
discovery and exploration is found in two texts: ''This Is America's 
Story," for use with average classes and ''Exploring American History," 
for use with modified classes. Each chapter of material contains 
exercises dealing with general vocabulary building, specific social 
studies vocabulary, terms dealing with people, places, and things, and 
tests for these words. Other exercises deal with notetaking, recall, 
and prereading skills such as use of subchapter and chapter headings 
and pictures. Combined questions applicable to both textbooks are also 
provided- 

1403. Fried, Marian; and others. Developmental Reading in Social Studies; 
European Colonies in the Nev.^ World and the Colonies Struggle for 
Independence. A Guide for Teachers, Grade B, Revised . Nassau County, 
N.Y.: Sewanhaka Central High School District Number 2, 1965, 59p. 
[ED 023 548] 

This unit guide, second in a series of seven, is designed to provide 
eighth-grade teachers with materials for reading and study skills 
instruction while developing the facts, attitudes, and concepts of 
social Gcudies. Information about the European colonies in the New 
World and America's struggle for independence is found in two texts, 
"This Is America's Story," for use with average groups, and "Exploring 
American History," for use with modified classes. Each chapter of 
materials contains exercises dealing with general vocabulary building, 
specific social studies vocabulary, terms dealing with people, places, 
and rhings, and tests for these words. Other exercises deal with note- 
tnking, recall, and prereading skills such as use of the introduction, 
subchapter and chapter headings, and pictures. Combined questions 
applicable to both textbooks are also provided. 

140^. Fried, Marian; and others. Developmental Reading in Social Studies; Rise 
in Industry and Agriculture . Nassau County, N.Y. : Sewanhaka Central 
High School District Number 2, 1965, 104p. [ED 023 545] 

This unit guide, sixth in a series of seven, is designed to provide 
eighth-grade teachers with materials for reading and study skills 
instruction while developing the facts, attitudes, and concepts of 
social studies. Information about the rise of industry and agriculture 
is found in two texts: "This Is America's Story," for use with average 
classes and "Exploring American History," for use xsrith modified classes. 
Each chapter of material contains exercises dealing with general 
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vocabulary building, specific social studies vocabulary, terms dealing 
with people, places, and things,* and tests for these words. Other 
exercises deal with notetaking, recall, and prereading skills such as 
use of the introduction, subchapter and chapter headings, and pictures. 
Combined questions applicable to both textbooks are also provided. 

Fried » ^^arian; and others. Developmental Reading in Social Studies: 
U^S. Becomes a World Leader, A Guide for Teachers^ Grade 8, Revised . 
Nassau County, N.Y. : Sewanhaka Central High School District Number 
2, 1965, 99p. [ED 024 530] 

This unit guide, seventh in a series of seven, is designed to provide 
eighth-grade social studies teachers with materials that develop the 
facts, attitudes, and concepts of social studies and that also present 
reading and study skills instruction. Information about the United 
States as a world leader is presented along with reading exercises 
in asi^igned Chapters of "This Is America's Story" by Wilder and Ludlom, 
a text to be used with average classes, and "Exploring America's History" 
by Schwartz and O'Connor, a text to be used with modified classes. New 
vocabulary words are introduced at the beginning of each chapter. Ex- 
ercises provide practice in (1) making generalizations, (2) interpreting 
pictures, charts, and maps, (3) outlining, (4) reading under direction, 
and (5) the SQ3R study method. Questions directed to organization, cause 
and effect, and sequence and analogy are given. Combined questions 
applicable to both textbooks are also provided. 

Geyer, James R. Cloze Procedure as a Predictor of Comprehension in 
Secondary Social Studies Materials . Olympia, Wash.: State Board of 
Coimnunity College Education, 1968, lOp. [ED 039 157] 

The major problem investigated was the effectiveness of cloze procedure 
as a predictor of a student's ability to comprehend social studies 
materials when compared with IQ scores, previous social studies grades^ 
and standardized reading test scores. As a secondary purpose, the 
effectiveness of rewritten social studies materials as a means of 
improving comprehension was studied. As a preliminary, various read- 
ability measures formulas were reviewed. Those included were; Lively 
and Pressey, Gray and Leary, Lorge, Flesch, Dale-Chall, Research on 
the application and effect on comprehension of these formulas was also 
reviewed. Students completed a prereading cloze test from one of two 
texts utilized. They then read the chapter from which the cloze test 
had been constructed, and completed a fifty-item multiple-choice test. 
The cloze procedure was found not to be better than the other variables 
in predicting comprehension levels at the .01 significance level. How- 
ever, it was significant at the .05 level. To fulfill the secondary 
purpose, two identical texts were used; however, the readability 
levels were different (grade 5-6, grade 7-8). A multiple-choice test 
was constructed to measure knowledge acquired after reading. It was 
found that reducing vocabulary difficulty and sentence complexity m.ay 
not significantly improve comprehension scores. 
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IA07. Coolsby, Thonuis M. , Jr.; Stoltman, Joseph P. Some Writing Experiences 
of Third Grade "S tudents in Social Science ar :l Reading . 1971, 83p. 
[HD 058 2 78] 

Three sets of instructional macerials were prepared by third graders 
after working with and responding to similar experin^ental materials 
in reading and social science. The curriculum begins at a point when 
most children are able to read; however, supplementary listening 
passages and other readiness training and assessment is provided for 
those who cannot. The material ger'^rally consists of short passages 
followed by multiple choice questions. 

1408. Johnson, Roger K. How Readable Are Our Elementary Social Studies 

Textbooks ? Paper presented at the International Reading Association 
Conference, Analieim, Calif., May 6-9, 1970, 14p. [ED 043 459] 

Major investigations have shown that children care little for social 
studies as a school subject. Therefore, a closer look was taken at 
social studies textbooks in order to ascertain if the reading difficulty 
of t. e texts was an important cause behind the children's dislike. This 
study evaluated Uhe reading levels of 41 social studies texts adopted 
by tl.. state of Florida for grades 1 through 6. The interest level of 
the material, any teacher-provided motiva'zion, and m^ethods of instruc- 
tion were ignored. At the primary level, the Spache readability formula 
and the readability graph were used. For the in temediate- level books, 
the Dale-Chall form^ula, the Flesch readability form.ula, and the Fry 
readability graph were applied. It was found that all 41 texts had 
reading levels at or above the grade level for which they v;ere intended 
and that .j of the 128 readability levels obtained were above the 
designated grade level. References and tables are included. 

1^09. Kravits, Alvin. Teachin;^ the Essential Reading Skills in Social Studies . 
Paper presented at the International Reading Association Conference, 
Seattle, y^y 4-6, 1967, 19p. [ED 014 378] 

Teacher -: need to apply diverse techniques in teaching the reading skills 
students i.:,^ed to cope with the complex structure of social studies. A 
suggested overall approach covers a directed reading activity, vocabulary 
development, a study formula, and study skills instruction, Terchers 
College of Columbia University formiulated a directed reading activity 
plan which includes readiness, concept development, silent reading, 
discussion, and rereading. Since social studies has its own unique 
vocabulary and since its textbooks involve more difficult reading, 
vocabulary development through context and word study would improve 
overall comprehension. A workable study formiila is needed tc help 
students siudy, in this area. Robinson's SQ3R formula, mo ified for 
intermediate level, is illustrated in a sample of five steps — survey, 
question, read, recite, and review. A fourth area is the developm.ent of 
study skills involving evaluation and selection, organization, locaLicn 
of information, following directions, and other specialized skills. 
Karlin's checklist of study skills suggests a useful format for study 
skills instruction. Eighteen references on reading in the content areas 
are included. 
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lAlO. McCafferty, Donn. Imaginative Li terature : Economics-Tonic . The Teachers 
Guide to Media and Methods 4 (1967): 41-43, 49-50. [KD 024 666] 



Literature used as collateral reading can add "sparkle and bounce*' to 
a course in economics without harrdng the basic principles of the 
science. The novel, since it is "Both lyric outcry and historical 
fact," is the T*ost suitable vehicle for this endeavor, but poetry and 
drama may also be included. Many examples of works of literature can 
be found to illustrate econon.ics units on "Labor and Management," on 
"Mining and Manufacturing," and on "Business and Finance." Selections 
could include a range of works from Dos Passos' "Adventure of a Young 
Man" and Orwell's "The Road to V/igan Pier" to Miller's "Death of a 
Salesnian." This imaginative writing can help "dramatize, integrate, 
and enrich" economics courses as the student experiences economic 
forces through the eyes of the writer. Furthermore, an understanding 
of the economic powers depicted in a work of literature can deepen 
the student's appreciation of this literature. 

1411. Otto, Wayne; and others. Wis^ -. onsin Design for Reading Skill Development: 
Rationale and Objectives for the Study Skills Element. Working Paper No. 
84 . Madison: Developnxznt Center tor Cognitive Learning, 1972, 106p. 

[ED 070 072] 

Essential skills and objectives for the Study Skills element oi the 
"vr-' sconsin Design for Reading Skill Development," sponsored by the 
USOE Bureau of Research, are presented. Three major subareas — maps, 
graphs, and reference — and several substrands for each arc identified. 
Sources consulted and a rationale for choosing specific skills are 
given. 

1412. Preston, Ralph C, ed. A New Look at Reading in the Social Studies. 
Perspectives in Reading No. 12 . Newark, Del. : International Reading 
Association, 1969, 75p. [ED 045 531. Document not available from EDRS. 
Available from International Reading Association ($3.00 members; $3.50 
nonmembers) ] 

Five papers given at the International Reading Association conference 
held in conjunction with a National Council for the Social Studies con- 
ference in 1968 are presented in this work. Although each paper is 
addressed to a different subtopic, there is the common theme of the 
role that reading can play in social' studies instruction. The subtopics 
are: (1) the importance of reading ar ' vrftiing in social studies; (2) 
the ir . r<^vem.ent of vocabulary through . : use of linguistic techniques 
a jppc; J to routine vocabulary drill; (3) the use of controversial 
i: Nv.es tr^ stimulate reading; (4) the use of historical primary docu- 
reu^-^ ; irough reading and analysis to teach and learn history; and (5) 
the importance of induction and logical thinkini; in critical reading. 
Eacl: paper contains a bibliography. 
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Rauch, Sidney J.; Schleict/'^f jii^^. CoClbiaiiji^--j:rc^^ 

Improveir.enc v. ich che Stud^.y^^^^i. ^oone' ^^a^^"^ tn^iS . \ 

Conference, 1967. [ED 016 ^ , ^Vtf.caC Uoc f„<,aU^.^^ f.iO^ Uoiv^ 
Available from National R^^ ^bference, ^^^^ '^^^o ^^icy1 

A pilot program is being g//"^^ at '^''^fstf^^in^ '^:i.ry h hist^^^ 
New York, through the j oi,a«^ h^^'^vS °^ '^''^ oJ^^S^^^^t^"^ ^lleS^ ^Ir^'^' 
department. This ^oordinat'^^g C'^ Vy-rcadini5 ^ sCu,a :^oi ^° f^ic^ltx'^^h' 
ren was developed to inve^^^^ V^Ke causes °\lyz^ ^^a' '^^.gnt of 
in a course requiring &^te^, o ^\dii^8' to ^J^di^jv '^he ^^^^^ 
freshman history course, ii^^hs^ ^J^rO^e the K^^sl^zxi^^i^ '^^'^A^^ed 
of college freshmen taking ^eV^^irse- I'^ouf ^^lob^ J'^ofS ^"^g stud^'^^ 
content of the histor\- cou^^ V Jihe f^adinS ^he Cq'^S cout^^\ii, 
and then planned the conte^,<J ^Hructufe ^re bn^i^-di^^^Lct*^'^ • 
Four his£or>' sections of C^'^ud^''^ v^^^"*^^ ea^' ^„g tK^ng "^^^^nated 
Two sections have fifteon ^ ^ ^ach ^tcef^'^ ^ion^ ^ co°^.£teen Sf- 

course on a voluntary basj^'^ (;'"\x'ihef ^^'o j,S tc;^.^Civc gtudenj^^ 
dents each participati. 5 &^ .^^f''^^^ ol C^Oi:? ^l^ji ac},^^^ Tl'^^\jt;tendj^^^^ 
will be the er-^ierimental ^f-,^ tcrni. st^j^j^^^on ^ once 

in the regular history cou^^^^ e-xperimcfi^^^nstt^^^'hts pract;^ 

week at the reading centei',^ a^^^ e iK'Uts 0^ ^qn^^ ^tjoO ^^ial ^^^^ 
in reading skills, note tal /^^.^^it^v r.tody tec'^^j-ory ^sinB ^^^fformcj. 
naterials to suppleirent: th^ j ^^^^^^ ti'io l^'-^ ^edt i^^XjifS^ ' ^Ki^ 
in the two courses . re gro^^^ V^tclV and ^ "^"^v 

141':. Schriener, Robert L. AJa^^f^lbiiS^^^-^^l^^^^ 
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in the Social Studies . 
Association Conference 
[I'D 037 303]. 
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:\« the result rf an analyst^^^'' ^^^ntheSis of ^tt^^ co^'^.^pli^y 
skills studies, it was suj^^^^gn^f H^t tcachc^^c ty^^t t^^f^gral 
:or.prehension questions by ^ '^^^j.nS b^^^^s ir,^ : jj,g iiieat>; 



nonliteral. It was noted t^''' ^ v:^Vcicnt ' s sU^^^^jrd i:^^ ^h^^^^%) his 
dv.-pends on (1) his coirpet^Nf'^J ^^U^ ttJ^iiii^^ ng ^'^^ur^ \in6' Khlp^y 
understanding of word fun^t^K^ f\ nnrase^st^'J - ^ig ^L^^ l^'^^^'^^ri (3) 
(3) his set awareness, (4) J^^^^v^^^y of rC^JJ^de^*^H is. ^%nside^.> 
teacher's attitude and cor:^^ .a Jt "-^^ co^ r an^i{ v^ft^^J' ^ ^acheis 
the factor-statistical ^n^tll^y^l"^ che logi^^^^t cx J^H^ ^^^con^^^^u 
to deternining reading cor^^ J ^K^n skills, ^ ^clo^H^k ^^.^ach- ^ 
results necessitates the \x^\^^^\^ ^implif i^^^^^ct ^^^^^pP^^^ ^nd 
Literal cor.p rehension wou]^^^ ^ f^^^ j:Gcallifi^;^^j.al ^^^^tf^io^ 
de terrdnin^:; the 
involve niaking decision? 

reading experience to p rev>^^'^^/^':(^quir^<^ ^n^^""^, d ""^nd c^tt:'^e?nt- 

Dcterninin.i; cause and effoc^^J i^^^^S i^^^^^en^^^ ^U^ti^^' i coinpv,^cj,z" 
ing, and :ljterMining autho^^^jV^^r:^ ^.^^^ gi'^^^on^ J^T^l^^'^'^te^chir^^'^hcn^i^" 
activitie:i. 'iar.ple literal ^ ^Iforal qti^^ " ^^c! 

references are included. 




1415. ^Seve nth G rad e Social Studies Units and Scudent Readings . Park Forestj 
Park Forest Public Schools District 163, 1970, 9Cp. [ED 048 041] 



IVo main ideas form the focus of this interdisciplinary unit, which 
produced under the sponsorships of CSOE: (1) sub-Sahara Africa is a 
diverse geographic region with a little known but rich historical tr^^ 
ui tion; and (2) Sub-Sahara Africa has thrown off colonial rule, and 
developing ir.o(:ern societies that play an important role in the world 
today. The teaching guide and reading materials which comprise this 
document are both divided between these two ideas. Each section of 
the teaching guide includes subgeneralizations , suggestions of diver^^^ 
instructional materials, and detailed guides for learning experienced^ * 
^^eography, ancient and rnodern history, politics, and culture are amo^S 
the. many facets of Africa covered in this unit. (See ED 048 035 for ^ 
listing cf related documents.) 

l^^^- jixth Grade_ ScHzia l Studies Unit and Student Readinp;s . Park Forest, II^' 
Park Forest Public Schools District 163, 1970, 80p. [HD 048 040] 

'^hi-y unit, produced under the sponsorship of USOE, consists of a teac*^^^ 
guide and student reading materials, and focuses on the Mexican Ameri^*^ 
as an object of social discrimination in this country. Utilizing booK^^^ 
poemii, films trips, and tapes, as well ^is the reading materials provi^f 0 
the Mexican-Am.erican history and culture are examined. - iled leatr^^^f 
t^':qr)eriences are suggested to aid student understanding he general^^' 

tions for the unit. The m^ain generalization is that "Discriminatory 
practices directed against Mexican-American citizens of the United 
States have limited opportunities for members of this group and depri^^ 
our society of their full contributions.'' This idea is supt ^rted by 
^'Cveral subgenerali:;at ions . (See ED 048 035 for a listing of related 
documents. ) 

1417. A Suggested Guide for Developing the Languar,e Arts — Social StudioQ 

Program, Gra^d e_8. Memphis, Tenn. : Memphis City School System, 1968, 
159p. [ED 048 248] 

This eighth-grade language arts-social studies curriculum guide has 
>een compiled to help the teacher develop sequential, relevant, and 
unified teaching units in language arts and social studies. Material^ 
include: (D overview of the general objectives, principles, and 
problems of an interdisciplinary approach; (2) such special aids for 
the teacher as formats for lesson plans, tests and methods for teachi-^^ 
capitalization., spelling, vocabulary, and word perception skills, an<J 
an explanation and adaptation of the survey->question-read-recite~revi^ 
method of teaching reading; (3) a discussion of the correlated areas 
of gramjnar, spelling, vocabulary development, vriting, literature, a^^ 
American and Tennessee history from 1865 to the present; (4) daily 
lesson plans for six units ru "Basic Hum.an Needs," "Man and His En- 
vironment," "Man's Boundless Influence," "Man's Interdependence/* 
">?an Meets the Challenge of Change," and "Man Attempts to Meet the 
Challenge of National and World Problems"; and (5) appendices which 
include enrichment ideas and alternate gencralilzations for each unit, 
a checklist for teacher-made tests, suggested classroom and other 



resource materials, and a bibliography of curriculum development 
suggestions and of Tennessee and American history. 

^'+1.0, United St a tes History: The Black Perspective. A Guide for Eighth G rade 
Social Studies . Albany, N.Y. : State Education Department. Bureau of 
Secondary Curriculum Development, 1970, 233p. [ED 062 216. Document 
not available from EDRS. Available from New York State Education 
Department. ($1. GO) ] 

This guide is intended to help the teacher with the curriculum inte- 
gration process. It is specifically designed to provide illustrative 
iiiaterial and narratives as raw material for an inductive approach to 
the examinciLion of the role of the black in United States History. 
This guide should be seen as a tool to help implement the development 
of th<'se themes in the classroom: (1) slavery and the struggle for 
preservation of bl^ck cultural traditions; (2) the concepts of race 
and racial identity in h*uman history; (3) racism and the past and 
present treatn;ent of ethnic groups in our culture. Suggestions for 
•ib.;..^ of th*ese reading selections are included both as a placement 
witiiin tlie seventh- ^nd eighth-grade social studies courses, and to 
possible questions to elicit discussion. Em.phasis has been placed 
upon the use of original source materials, particularly eyewitness 
accounts and expressions of the black viewpoint. A complete bibliog- 
lapiiy of selected teaclier source material is included. Both the 
reading selections and pictorial inclusions can be used for individual, 
smal ] -group , or total-class consideration. This is not a student text; 
the type of source materials require the teache: to perform his 
editorial role. A projected second publication will include questions 
and subjects for depth study. 



^nc-i-jsfi Instruction 



Alston, Juanita S. ; and others. Course of Study of Secondary Reading.' 
A Supplement to the Course of Sri.Jy in English, Grades 7-12 . Pitts- 
burgh: Pittsburgh Board of Public Education, January 196^. 59p. 
[ED 001 1^4] 

developmental reading in grades 7 througii 12 was presented, giving 
procedure and techniques, reading materials, basic skills, enrichment, 
lesson plans, and a bibliography of recomjr;ended reading. Basic skills 
cited were pb.onetic and structural analysis, comiprehension, location 
skills, vocabulary, and enrichment. Evaluation, organizing, and 
appraising material in silent and oral reading were stressed. Obsei-v- 
able clues to poor reading are eye movem.ents, lip and throat m.ovements, 
head movem.ent, position of the book, tensions such as gritting teeth 
and squirming, and low interest. Nine com.parisons are shown between 
efficient and inefficient readers. Included is a list of resource 
materials including books, workbooks, mechanical devices, testing 
materials, films, and filnistrips. A diagramm.atic plan of a reading 
laboratory is given. Two units of study, ''Efficient Reading," and 
"Speed Power, and Proficient Reading," are outlined. 
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1A20. Baranoff, Elizabeth S. Practices of Teaching Reading by English Teachers 
in the Junior Hi^h Schools of Independent School District No. 1, Tulsa 
County, Oklahoma . Thesis, University of Tulsa, 1972, 109p. [ED 065 858] 

This study surveyed the practices of teaching reading by English teachers 
in the twenty-oni^ Tultja public junior high schools by means of a 49-item 
questionnaire di^";t.ribu!:ed to all teachers whose major assignment was 
English. Questions jovored eight aspects of reading instruction: (1) 
diagnosis of reading ability; (2) provisions for helping retarded 
readers; (3) development of vocabulary; (4) materials for reading; 
(5) pron^otion of interest and caste in reading; (6) instruction for 
reading nonliterary material; (7) instruction for reading literature; 
and (8) development of oral reading, speed skills, and creative 
activities based on reading. Analysis of the results showed that the 
En>;lish teachers were teaching reading to some extent, and generally 
followed prescribed methods of so doing. However, systematic and 
deliberate teaching of reading was not practiced in most of the 
rejpondents' classrooms, nor did the teachers see reading in the 
broad communication sense needed to promote necessary growth in all 
reading skills. The questionnaire and the percentage of respondents 
for each item choice arc in the appendix. 

1421. Barton, Thomas L. ; Beachner, Anna M. Teaching English in the Two-Year 
College . Menlo Park, Calif.: Cuminings Publishing Co., 1970, 133p. 

[ED 045 665. Document not available from EDRS. Available from Cummings 
Publishing Co., 2727 Sand Hill Road, Menlo Park, Calif. 94025 ($3.95 
paperbound) 

Of special use to departments in four-year colleges and universities 
which have responsibilities for preparing teachers of English and 
for developing in-service projects for two-year college personnel, 
this book details instructional techniques and curricular materials 
for the coimunity college teacher of English, and for those in 
preparation for such assignments. New teacher-learner roles, uncon- 
ventional approaches to language learning, and divergent points of 
view toward traditional course content are topics included. Also 
provided are materials on evaluation of student progress, descriptions 
of special facilities such as learning laboratories, descriptions for 
organizing course content and placing students in appropriate programs, 
and new ways for involving staff in identifying and meeting varied 
student needs and interests. In the chapters, spanning such areas 
as writtei. expression, improvement of reading, and elective offer- 
ings, rliere is both stated and implied identification of the contri- 
bution to be made by important supportive personnel, i.e., counselors, 
librarians, and learning specialists. 

1422. Donelson, Kenneth L. The ' New' Literature? Arizona English Bulletin 
13 (October, 1970): 8-13 [ED 045 674] 
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The "new" teaching of literature which is enjoyable and relevant to 
the lives of students, and which reflects the excitement of the 
teacher, should (1) make less use of anthologies, more use of paper- 
backs; (2) involve less common reading, more individualized reading: 
(3) use less adult literature, more good adolescent literature; (4) 
consist of less teaching about literature, more teaching of literature; 
(5) concentrate less on classical, antiseptic literature, more on 
modern — especially ethnic — literature; and (6) include the teaching 
of films as art forms- 

Emans, Robert. The Effectiveness of Emphasizing Reading Skills in an 
English Course for Underachievers . Chicago: University of Chicago, 
1966, 77p. [ED 010 606] 

Specially adjusted English courses for underachieving students in 
grades 10 through 12 were specifically designed to emphasize reading 
skills. A fifteen-student sample was divided into one experimental 
and two control groups, and was matched on IQ, readinj;^ achievement, 
and grammar. The data were gathered over a period of one academic 
year, and the following hypotheses were tested: (1) emphasis on 
reading will be related to greater achievement in reading skills; 
(2) consequent reduction of grammar and essay writing for the sample 
group will not significantly impede achievement in these areas when 
compared with the control groups; and (3) students taking a course 
a.ljusted to their needs will express more positive attitudes toward 

...arning than those students in unadjusted courses. After comparing 
the posttests to the pretests, it was found that the experimental 
group made substantial gains in reading skills, and the two control 
groups also made gains but in smaller amounts. None of the groups 
made gains in comprehension. There was no significant difference 
among the three groups in both grammar and essay writing, even though 
the experimental group received no instruction in this area. The 
c:cperimGntal group's attitude toward learning was not improved, and 
in effect became hostile. The suggestion was made that, if some mean- 
ingful demonstration of the real progress made by the experimental 
group could be effected, the group would not feel singled out as 
"dumb^' and would possibly evince a more positive attitude toward 
learning. It was concluded that such a specially designed English 
course whicli does not single out the underachiever as being different 

* unusual could be successfully implemented. 

Evertts, Eldonna L. , ed . English and Reading in a Changing World . Urbana, 
111.: National Council of Teachers of English, 1972, 178p. [ED 062 
336. Documenr not available from EDRS. Available from the National 
Council of Teachers of English (Stock No. 01624: $3.25 non-members, 
(2.95 members ) ] 

A set of articles presenting a broad base for displaying the thinking 
of outstanding researchers and scholars on the subjects of English and 
reading is given. These articles were drawn from papers read at a 
series of institutes cosponsored by the University of Illinois and the 
National Council of Teachers of English. Each paper reflects elements 
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of change in curriculum developH':ent and in the teaching of English. 
The articles are divided into four sections. Articles in the first 
group express the convictions underlying current efforts to center 
the teaching of English on individual creativity. The second section 
consists of articles which focus on changes which have occurred in 
recent years in the approaches to the teaching of the various aspects 
of English. The articles in group three are a number of surveys of 
current practices in the area of children's literature, reading at 
the elementary and secondary levels, composition at the elementary 
level, and a case study on curriculum planning. The last group of 
articles deals with the role of the teacher. 

Folkemer, Paul. Teaching English and Reading Simultaneously for Eleventh 
Crad'j. Xon-Regent English . Spring Valley, N.Y. : Ram.apo Central School 
District 2, 1966, 71p. [ED 021 689] 

The need for simultaneous teaching of reading skills and cour.se v;op - 
tent prompted the fcrmation of a study guide which coordir. af e-^ t'^o.-r- 
two areas an eleventh-grade non-regent English progra;i\ ■;.s.;.',i by 
Raniapo Central School District Ko. 2. The guide provides exerc:i so*:: 
with a range of ability and achievement levels which adjust to 
individual student differences. It contains five literary un'.is — the 
short story, the novel, nonfiction, drama, and biography — and a unit 
on the complete sentence. Eacli lesson is divided into five sections; 
(1) readiness, (2) purpose for silent reading, (3) oral reading and 
discussion, (4) word attack and word rr.cognition skills, nnd (5) 
followup exercises. Study guide questions and word attack exercises 
are provided at the end of the lesson; an answer sheot is provided 
for the teacher. 

Kinkead, Thomas; Levine, Milton. Teaching Literature and Readin g 
Simultaneously, Ninth-Grade English . Spring Valley, N.Y.; Ramapo 
Central School District 2, 1964, 56p. [ED 020 075] 

Specific stiidy materials and a guide for teaching reading comprehen- 
sion and literature are presented. The study materials provide for a 
wide range of ability and achievement, and are applied to the titles 
regularly used in the ninth-grade literature program of the Ramapo 
Central School District. Excerpts from "The Thread that Runs so True," 
"Romeo and Juliet," and "The Odyssey," and "Great Expectations," are 
found in the literature anthology, "Adventures in Reading." Attention 
is given to reading for details, main idea placement, vocabulary, 
word and phrase meaning, relationships, cause and effect, sequence 
of events, predicting outcomes, reading for Inference, identification 
of foreshadowing, plot structure, tools of the poet, characterization, 
character analysis, and character development in the various exercises 
included. An answer key is provided, although the authors caution that 
there are few absolute answers for exercises designed to stimulate 
exploration and discussion. 
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1427. McGuire, George K. The Teaching of Reading by Enf^lish Teachers in Pnhlic 
High Schools: A National Survey. Interim Report . Urbana, 111.: Illinois 
State-Wide Curriculum Study Center in the Preparation of Secondary Engli^'^ 
Teachers (ISCPET), 1969, 96p. [ED. 031 498] 

Focusing on the teaching of reading, this USOE-sponsored study investi- 
gated the educational preparation, teaching practices, and personal 
attitudes of English teachers in public high schools throughout the 
United States. Questionnaires were mailed to 2004 randomly selected 
secondary school members of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Results from a 60 percent response indicated that (1) a large 
majority of teachers in the sample felt a need for teaching reading 
ia high school and accepted this responsibility, (2) most teachers 
who gave reading instruction felt inadequately prepared to teach 
reading, (3) teachers' preparation for teaching reading has not 
significantly improved in recent years, and (4) better-prepared 
teachers used more reconnnended reading practices, and noted their 
own effectiveness in teaching reading more favorably than did those 
less well-prepared. 

1A2S. Ross, Ramon Royal. Reading Skills and the High School English ^^££gram . 
Speech given at the Annual Convention of the National Council of 
Teachers of English, Atlanta, November, 1970, lip. [ED 051 230] 

It is questioned whether high school students need to be taught the 
reading skills that have been identified to be taught in high school. 
One study shows college students to be antagonistic Howard the work 
they were doing, and this resulted in little or no skill acquirement. 
Yet, evidence shows that all high school '^tudents don^t read with 
proficiency. Students should acquire reading skills through 
self-paced instruction, working only with those skills lacking. 
Packaged learning materials are useful for this purpose. A student 
is pretested until skills needed are identified. He then selects 
from suggested materials and activities in 3 learning package those 
which fit his unique style of learning. Behavioral objectives guide 
him as he learns. Ivhen he has achieved all the objectives in the 
package, he uiay proceed to the next skill. Reading skills necessary 
for high school students include decoding, interpreting, and applying. 
For best possible results, teachers should teach indirectly. Students 
report liking school better when the teacher accepts student responses, 
asks questions, and is encouraging. In short, a curriculum change is 
needed in high school reading programs. 

Content Math 

1429. Corle, Clyde G. ; Coulter, Myron L. The Readin^-Arithnetic-S l cills P rn-^ 
gran, A Research Project in Reading and Arithmetic . University Park, 
Pa.: Pennsylvania School Study Council, 1964, 60p . [ED 010 9S9] 
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An investigation was made to detennine whether students who received 
5pecific assistance with reading skills in arithmetic showed superior 
achievement in their reading and arithmetic when compared with a 
similar group who did not receive such assistance. Fifteen schools 
were selected from approximately seventy member school districts of 
the Pennsylvania school study council. Two fourth-, fifth-, and 
sixth-grade classes were selected from each school. One class served 
as the experimental group and the other as the control. Data for 
each of the experimental and control groups are included. Alternate 
forms of the California Reading Test, the California Arithmetic Test, 
and the RASP test developed by the investigators were administered as 
pre- and post-tests in ten reading competencies believed to be 
xiecessary for solving verbal arithmetic problems. Classroom teachers 
were given direction for the instructional periods. Mean gains, 
correlations, factor analysis, and eigenvalue were used to analuze 
the data. On each achievement test, the mean gain in scores from 
pre- to post-test was greater fo^. the experimental groups. Corre- 
lations between subtests were positive. The size of the correlation 
increased at each grade level, ,\ general factor accountxid for 72 
percent of the variance. Conclusions, recommendations, and implica- 
tions are presented. A bibliography and tables are included. 

^p yelopmental Skj lj^nd Achieve inent Differences of Children Identified 

Excellent, GoQ rj^__ gnd Averag e Reading and Arithmetic. Study Number 
Three, University City, H^.: University City School District, 1970, 
23p. [ED 044 181] 

Xhxs study, sponsored by the USQe Bureau of Research, sought to identify: 

(1) specific developmental skills or patterns of skills which contributed 
tjignificantly to success and nonsuccess in reading and arithmetic, and 

(2) relationships of excellent, good, and average achievers in reading, 
and arithmetic to success in other aspects of achievement. A complete 
assessment battery (UFA, PPVT, and tests of auditory discrimination. 
Visual-motor integration and motor coordination) was given individually 
to 103 boys and girls before they entered kindergarten. The children 
Vcre identified as excellent, good, or average achievers by a tabula- 
tion of grade equivalent sco.res on the Stanford Achievement Test given 

the end of the first primary year. Analysis indicates that ITPA-3, 
Xviiich measures ability to complete verbal analogies, differentiates 
between achievers in eleven of twelve comparisons. There appears to be 
^ threshold in certain reading and arithmetic skills which separates 
the excellent and good achievers from the average, and for which sex 
differences are shoxcn. More developmental skills tests differentiated 
the three groups of achievers i^ arithmetic than in reading and dif- 
ferentiated among boys more than girls. Girls who rated average in 
One aspect of achievement tended to maintain an average level in other 
^ispects of achievement. 



1431. Earp, N. Wesley. Reading in Mat:hema,t:ics . Paper presented at the Inter- 
national Reading Association Conference, Kansas City, Mo., April 30- 
May 3, 1969, 24p. [ED 036 397] 

In a synthesis of literature on reading in mathematics, it was noted 
that there is a broad basis of research in this area on which to base 
instruction on definite reading skills important in arithmetic achieve- 
ment. It was stressed that the vocabulary of arithmetic texts runs at 
readability levels higher than the performance levels of students in 
the grades in which the books are used, and that the vocabulary of 
arithmetic texts does not greatly parallel or overlap that of reading 
texts. Thus children must be taught special word attack skills and 
vocabulary -for arithmetic comprehension. They must recognize that 
verbal arithmetical material is conceptually packed with a high density 
factor which requires at least three kinds of reading adji!?tment: 
adjustment to a slower rate than that used for narrative materials, 
varied eye movement including types of regressive eye movements, 
and intentional rereading. Two or three sets of symbolic meaning may 
be involved within one context; thus a student's vocabulary must 
include technical words, signs, and symbols. All of this requires 
an attitude of aggressiveness and thoroughness. The student must read 
to grasp the total idea and the sequence and relationship of ideas. 
Specific attack steps, tables, and a bibliography are included. 

1A32. Harvin, Virginia R. ; Gilchrist, Mary A. Mathematics Teacher — A Reading 
Teacher? South Bend: Indiana University, School of Education, 1970, 
lip. [ED 041 702] 

The extent of any relationship of problem solving in mathematics to 
reading was investigated. A review of similar research studies in- 
dicated a need for further research because of the lack of agreeir nt 
among authorities concerning this relationship. Two contrasting 
populations of third-grade students were selected for the study. One 
group was from a city school in a large metropolitan area in western 
New York. The second was from a village school in a farming community 
in northern Indiana. All were from upper- lower and lower-middle class 
backgrounds. The children were given reading and arithmetic tests, 
and the correlation coefficients were computed. In each instance, the 
total reading and problem-solving achievement scores were converted to 
percentile ranks. A positive relationship between problem solving in 
arithmetic and reading was found for both groups, but it was not 
judged to be of sufficient magnitude to be an accurage predictor of 
performance of one variable from the other. It was, however, concluded 
that the arithmetic teacher must teach certain reading skills. Tables 
and references are included. 

1433. Henney, Maribeth. Improving Mathematics Verbal Problem Solving Ability 

Through Reading Instruction. Paper presented at the International Reading 
Association Conference, Anaheim, Calif., May 6-9, 1970, 27p. [ED 044 243] 
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The effect of special instruction in certain reading skills involved in 
solving verbal problems was comp^^^d with the effect of supervised 
practice in solving verbal probl^nis on the improvement of verbal problem- 
solving ability of 179 fourth-g^^^^^^' The sample from six classes in 
three public elementary schools i'^ Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, was divided into 
two groups. The special instruction ti^eatment group received eighteen 
lessons of instruction in reading "^^^bal problems, and the supervised 
study group solved verbal problenJS using whatever method they wished. 
Children in both groups iirpiroved significantly from pretest to posttest 
on the investigator-designed verb^i Problems test. However, neither 
group resulted in significantly higher mean scores on the posttest. The 
firls in the special instruction g^oup made significantly higher mean 
scores on the reading subtest the posttest than did the boys in that 
group. No other significant diff^^^ences were found between treatments, 
between sexes within treatments, between sexes differentiated by 
treatments. The Stanford Achiavenie^^ Test reading and mathematics 
subtests were also administered. Neither specific reading abilities, 
general reading abilities, nor coiriputational abilities were found to 
be mora highly correlated with ve^'tial problem solving. References, 
tables, sample test items, and worksheets are included. 

1434. Improving Reading-Study Skijj ^ in.,J:!gthe inatics K-6 . New York State Educa- 
tion Department, Albany: Bureau of Eleinentary Curriculum Development, 
1972, 32p. [ED 067 257] 

Presented is the basis for an integrated approach to Leaching reading 
skills and mathematics concepts at the elementary school level. A gen- 
eral explanation of concept formation, of oral and written language, 
and of mathematics symbols, with ■ ^^cific suggestions as to their 
application in mathematics, is included in the first section of the 
pamphlet. The second section deal^ with the specialized skills needed 
for reading and thinking in mathematics^ These skills include decoding 
words and math symbols, understanding the processes of mathematics, 
and applying the decoding and comprehension skills to problem solving. 
A list of eight suggestions and two references are given to help the 
teacher and students in developing their mathematics vocabulary. Reading 
comprehension skills are detailed? with activities specified for helping 
students with story problems^ graphs, and charts. The final section 
deals with the role of the teachef as one of management and includes a 
discussion of objectives, evali^ation, diagnosis, and organization of 
materials and experiences. 

1435. Rosenthal, Daniel J. A.; Resnick, Lauren B. The Sequence of Information 
in Arithmetic Word Problems , pape^ P^^sented at the meeting of the Ameri*- 
can Educational Research Association, New York, February 4-7, 1971, 

7p. [ED 049 909] 

The effects of three variables on ^he difficulty of verbal arithmetic 
problems were examined. Variables included problem form, sequence of 
information, and problem verb. A total of thirty-two problems was gen- 
erated, four in each of four probl^^ ^orms and two sequences of informa- 
tion. Vocabulary words were riot above second-grade leve] , and numbers used 




ranged from 2 through 9 with no borrowing or carrying required. Two 
groups of elementary-grade subjects (63 in all) solved all of the 
problems. Analysis of variance performed on the date indicated that 
problem form, sequence of information, and their interaction were 
significant (P. was less than 001), but that the problem verb was 
not. Reverse sequence problems v;ere most difficult to solve and be- 
came more difficult as the problem form becarxie more difficult. It was 
concluded that subjects need to distinguish sequence of information 
from sequence of events where these do not coincide and that reverse 
sequence causes the greatest difficulty in problem solving. Tables 
and references are incJuded. 

1-36. Rudolph, William B. ; Kane, Robert B. Estimates of the Relative 

Sequential Constraint for Selected Pas sages from Mathematics Books 
and the Relationship of These Measures to Reading Comprehension . 
Paper presented at the Conference of the American Educational Re- 
search Association, Mnneapolis , Minn,, March 2-6, 1970, 31p. 
[ED 044 237] 

Since mathematical English (ME) differs from ordinary English (OE) 
in the number of symbols used, this research investigated sequential 
constraint (constraints on symbol choice attributed to preceding 
textual material) of excerpts from eighteen mathematics books, both 
traditional and modern, to determine its relationship to readability* 
Findings indicated the following: (1) the length of the total passage 
must be considered; (2) sequential constraint did not differ for 
modern and traditional mathem^icics books; (3) sequential constraint 
varied between topics, which implies that no value of sequential 
constraint can be assigned to ME; (4) an inverse relationship existed 
between sequential constraint and grade level; (5) there was more 
constraint in the deductive style of writing; and (6) there was an 
inverse relationship betxceen sequential constraint and reading com- 
prehension of ME. Implications for teaching w mid place greater 
emphasis on topics having high constraint since such topics were 
associated with lower reading scores, and topics having low constraint 
might be developed in greater depth since they were associated with 
higher reading comprehension scores. Included are a bibliography, 
a list of definitions of technical terms and tables. 

1437. Shaw, Judith A. Reading Problems in Mathematics Texts . 1967, 19p. 
[ED 016 587] 

California state-adopted mathematics textbooks for grades 1 through 
8 were analyzed to determine the readability levels, the amount of 
ex-pository and story-problem reading required, and the frequency of 
mathematics vocabulary used. Readability was determined through the 
Dale-Chall formula and the findings of an earlier study using Spache's 
formula* Chapters randomly chosen from the intermediate and junior 
high textbooks and all the primary textbooks were studied to investigate 
the amount of reading required. Word lists were constructed for each 
level and compared v;ith Thorndike's word list for vocabulary load. 
Results indicate that there was a wide range of readability levels 
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within each textbook. Only the fourth- fifth- and sixth-grade textbooks 
fell within the intended range. The intermediate and junior high text- 
books required a considerable amount of expository and story-problem 
reading, but there was no orderly progression in the amount of reading 
required. There was a significant gap between the third and fourth grades. 
The vocabulary load was the lowest at the primary level and the greatest 
at the junior high level, with a gradual increase at the intermediate 
level. Tabulated results accompany the findings, and an extensive bibliog- 
raphy is provided. 

1438. Taschow, Horst G. Reading in Mathematics . Regina: Saskatchewan University, 
1970, 13p. [ED 046 670] 

Difficulties inherent in the reading of mathematics at secondary and 
college levels are discussed. Special emphasis placed on the reading of 
arithmetic numerals, literal numbers, operational symbols, and expres- 
sions of relationships, as well as the reading of technical vocabularies 
and specialized meanings of general words. While each mathematical field 
has its own symbolization and terminology or shares those with others, 
they may already be or may become at the same time obstacles toward 
efficient reading in that content field. To seek remediation and, 
ultimately, prevention of mathematical reading inefficiencies, a group 
informal reading inventory, a visual-auditory-kinesthetic- tactile 
approach, and a directed reading activity (DRA) are recommended. In 
addition, a complete DRA lesson (including readiness, guided silent 
reading, • ques tions, oral rereading^ and application) featuring a 
specific algebraic problem is presented in order to demonstrate its 
use in a classroom setting. References are given. 

Content Science 

1439. Adams, W. Royce; Hurd, Paul Debar t. IIow to Read the Sciences. A Dynamic 
Approach to College Reading . Palo Alto, Calif. : Educational Develop- 
ment Corp., 1970, 269p. [ED 043 493. Not available from EDRS. Available 
from Scott, Foresman and Co., 1900 East Lake Avenue, Glenview, 111. 
60025 ($3.00)] 

This text is designed to develop flexibility of reading techniques in 
college science students. Four basic steps useful in reading science 
textbooks and research reports are described and illustrated by usir. . 
extracts from current college science textbooks. Each of the steps 
(exploration of document, vocabulary check, analysis for comprehension, 
and synthesis for understanding) is treated separately, but practice 
extracts, with questions, are provided. Six patterns of scientific 
writing (clas. '"ication, process-description, factual statement, 
problem-solvir experiment-instructions, and combinations of the 
preceding five re recognized and exemplified in the analysis 
section where appropriate techniques for use with each pattern are 
given. Advice on techniques for building a vocabulary, taking notes, 
using outside reading sources, and taking tests is given. 
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1440. Friedman, Robert M. The Relationship Between the Retention Level of 
Orally and Visually P resented Science Material to Selected Fifth 
Grade Students' . Nev York University, N.Y., 1968, 128p, [ED 045 360, 
Not available fTrom EDRS. Available from University Microfilms 
(Order No. 70-762)] 

Two groups of fifth-grade pupils were equated on reading ability, I.Q., 
science ability, hearing, and eyesight. The groups selected were well 
above average in IQ and reading ability. Four selections, each of 400 
to 500 words, from standard fifth-grade elementary science texts were 
presented by allowing students to read them or by reading then to the 
students. Group A read selections one and two, and heard selections 
three and four, while group B heard selections one and two, and read 
selections three and four. Retention of the material was measured by 
a fifteen-item multiple-choice test for each selection. The five items 
on each test requiring inference from the information was less satis- 
factorily answered than the ten requiring recall or facts. There was 
no difference in mean score between the presentation methods and 
either group of questions. 

1441. Herber, Harold L. Teaching Reading through Seventh Grade Science Con- 
tent . Nassau County, N.Y. : Seqanhaka Central High School District 
Number 2, 30p. [ED 023 564] 

The effectiveness of teaching specific, related reading skills v/ithout 
a content subject was tested in seventh-grade science classes. Com- 
parisons were made among seventh graders who were taught no reading 
skills in conjunction with a content subject, seventh graders who 
received instruction in reading skills within the science content. 
The achievement of the three groups was compared according to 
performance on the Iowa Silent Reading Test, the New York State 
Science Survey, and the New^ York State Social Studies Surv^ey. Samplt-s 
were drawn from the total population of approximately 2,000 students 
and evaluated for reliability. The level of signif i( ant achievement 
gain between pretest and posttest scores was determined, and the 
amount of growth from group to group was evaluated. Results indicated 
that the reading, science, and social studies instructional programs 
produced significant gains regardless of the developmental reading 
program, but growth in subject content achievement was measurably 
affected by this reading instruction. Teacher experience in reading 
skills in..>t:iMictiGn may have: been a factor. An appendix f^ives detailed , 
independent corroboration of the data processing. 

1442. Kromhout, 0. M. ; and others. Conference on Computers in Undergraduate 
Science E ducation: A Computer-Assisted and Managed Course in Physical 
Sciences . Tallahassee: Florida State University, Computer-Assisted 
Instruction Cp:,ter, October 30, 1970, 21p. [ED 046 240. Not available 
fron EDRS. Available from National Technical Information Service, 
Springfield, Vp.. 22151 (ArH714 503] 
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An autonoiicus multimedia computer-assisted instruction (CAI) general- 
education physics couise was developed and evaluated at Florida State 
University (FSU) . Based on a one-term conventional lecture course which 
had been given successfuly at FSU for several years, the CAI course 
made use of an IBM 1500 instructional system to guide the student through 
a self-paced program of textbook reading assignments, audio taped lectures, 
movies, and cartridged films of demonstration experiments. The student had 
to pass a diagnostic quiz administered by the computer on the reading 
assignment before beginning each lesson. At the end of each unit, he was 
questioned by the computer on the main points of the lesson before pro- 
ceeding to the next unit. Review lessons on an IBM computer system were 
provided as a supplement to both the CAI course and the conventional 
course. The CAI course was given for credit to 23 students in the fall 
of 1967, and to 37 students in the spring of 1968 with satisfactory re- 
sults, which gave some evidence that increasing involvement with CAI 
produces better grades. Recent tutorial approaches have also been made 
at FSU to simulating physics laboratory instruction. It is concluded 
that computer-managed instruction with CAI provides for a very cost-ef- 
fective approach. This study was sponsored by the U.S. Office of Naval 
Research. 

1443. MacDougall, Mary Ann. Methods of Presenting Programed Science Materials 
to Fourth Grade Pupils of Varying Ability and Achievement^ Final Report . 
Charlottesville: University of Virginia, 1970, 117p. [ED 041 764] 

The research reported in this project, which was sponsored by the USOE 
Bureau of Research, focuses the effective development, evaluation, 
and individualization of programed materials. The study involved three 
phases. Phase one was to determine which of four programing methods was 
most effective for the attainment of science achievement at three levels: 
knowledge, application, and relationship. Subjects were fourth- and 
fifth-grade students randomly assigned to the four treatments. Results 
indicated that the developmental presentations, Skinnerian and Ruleg, 
were more effective at the three achievement levels than the textual 
presentations. In the second phase of the study, a flexible multi- 
variable computerized approach was developed to (1) determine the 
readability and (2) guide in the writing and revision of self-instruc- 
tional m.aterial3. The definition and evaluation of three remedial 
branching conditions derived from the automated readability model was 
the focus of the third phase. Forty-three fcurth-grade students were 
randomly assigned to the three treatments. A multi-variate analysis vac 
used to evaluate the three treatments. Levels of achievement, error 
rate, time, intelligence, sex and experitr jntal treatments were defined 
as predictor variables. Science achievement, at three conceptual levels, 
was defined as the criterion. The report also contains a reference 
section, a bibliography, and an appendix of data tables. 

1444. Mallinson, George G. Teaching the Essent i a' Reading Skills in Science 
Paper presented at the International Reading Association Conference, 
Seattle, May 4-6, 1967, 15p. [ED 014 380] 
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The current debate over the reading skills necessary for science learning 
is discussed. In the past, the teaching of reading was based on these two 
major considerations — the recognition of meanings of individual words and 
the organization of the word stimuli received from the printed page into 
meaningful patterns. The resurgence of the investigation of the theory and 
principles of leaiming is characterized. Some current problems are that 
research in perception relating to reading has not dealt adequately with 
the information explosion, with the population size and type, or with 
problems arising from modem communication. Current assumptions for 
teaching arising from prior research are presented. Predictions concern- 
ing the role of the book and of electronics technology and suggestions 
for research and study are outlined. 

1AA5. Smith, Carl Bernard. Tadpoles Make the Nicest Frogs (Reading Science 

Selections ) . Paper presented at the Language Arts and Reading Conference, 
Ball State University, June 22-23, 1970, lOp. [ED 0A4 254] 

Means of aiding children when they are reading in a content field were 
suggested. The author pointed out that there are various structural or 
organizational patterns in different kinds of texts, and if students 
were made aware of these patterns they would have a way of preorganiz- 
ing themselves to increase comprehension. The specialized content 
vocabulary and such text-accompanying materials as diagrams and charts 
were also mentioned as areas in which teachers should take special notice 
and concentrate their instruction. Seven musts were offered for teachers 
to keep in mind if they are going to diagnose and adjust to individual 
learning needs in reading science materials. 

1446. Vitrogan, David. A Science Skills Center Approach to Develop Functional 
Literacy among Socially Disadvantaged Youth, An NDEA Sponsored Labor- 
atory Demonstration Project . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the National Association for Research in Science Teaching, Minneapolis, 
Minn., March 5-8, 1970, 19p. [ED 043 481] 

A science skills center was designed and operated as part of an NDEA 
summer institute for teachers in grades 6-9, in which forty teachers 
participated. These teachers were provided with the opportunity to 
participate in demonstration centers working with some ninety children, 
whose reading scores ranged from 3.0 to 8.5, and who ranged ^'n age 
from eleven to fourteen. Thirty of the children worked in the science 
skills center. These children also worked in reading skill centers, 
which were designed as learning laboratories where children work in- 
dividually or in small groups, interacting with self-directing 
materials which were matched to diagnosed needs. The science skills 
centers provided learning experiences which integrated reading with 
highly motivating science experiences. The science experiments pro- 
vided the children with a concrete meaning for words and provided the 
opportunity to learn science concepts and processes. The children 
responded enthusiastically to the various tasks in which they were 
involved. Reading gains of approximately one-half of a grade were 
obtained. 
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1447. Fay, Leo. Reading and Spelling: How Are They Related? Number 1 . Wash- 
ington, D.C.: National Reading Center Foundation, 1971, 6p. [ED 059 009. 
Also available from National Reading Center, 1776 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W. , Washington, D.C. 20036 (free)] 

Relationships between spelling and reading have been found such that poor 
readers are often poor spellers, but good readers may or may not be poor 
spellers. Part of the reason for the seeming contradiction may be that 
spelling requires precise knowledge of individual letter combinations, 
whereas often as much meaning in reading can be obtained from context 
as from the makeup of individual words. Spelling is made more difficult 
by the inconsistencies of English pronunciation, by the discrepancies 
in numbers of letters and combinations of letters used to represent 
English sounds. Teachers ond parents can be aware of several common 
types of spelling errors .:o that these can be corrected early in the 
learning of words. Good spelling habits are invaluable in learning to 
read. This brochure is one of a series- commissioned by the National 
Reading Center to help inform all citizens about reading issues and to 
promote functional literacy. References a^;e included. 

1448. Guidelines for Communication Arts: K-12 . Cle\ eland, Ohio: Board of 
Catholic Education, 1971, 243p. [ED 059 186. HC not available from EDRS. 
Available from Board of Catholic Education^ Diocese of Cleveland, 5103 
Superior Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 44103 ($9.50)] 

These guidelines are part of a total curricular program K-12 developed 
for use in the elementary and secondary schools of the Diocese of Cleve- 
land. Objectives for the study of the communication arts in these grades 
are listed as follows: (1) listening with attention, discrimination, 
and empathy, (2) viewing with perception, discrimination, and apprecia- 
tion, (3) thinking clearly, critically^ and creatively, (4) reading with 
comprehension, discernment, and for enjoyment, and (5) speaking and 
writing with clarity and precision, thoughtfully and effectively, and 
with honesty and conviction. A section on teacher resources for these 
grades is included. 

1449. Houghton, Judy H. Reading the Newspaper: LanRuage Arts . Miami, Fla. : Dade 
County Public Schools, 1971, 18p. [ED 062 335] 

This course, an authorized course of instruction for the Quinmester 
program, is designed for the reading and understanding of the newspaper. 
Included in the content are a study of the structure of the newspaper, 
styles of writing found in newspapers, a detailed study of a story as 
it unfolds, and writing assignments using different styles of writing. 
Objectives include the following: (1) the student will recognize the 
need for newspapers in society; (2) the student will examine the con- 
tents of a newspaper; (3) the student will identify news and news style; 
(u) the student will investigage new interpretation; (5) the student 
will discern elements of distortion and bias in the news; and (6) the 
student will evaluate the quality of various newspapers. 
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1450. Painter, Helen W. Poetry and Children . Newark, Del.: International 
Reading Association, 1970, 94p. [ED 046 651. Document not available 
from EDRS. Available from Intemfitional Reading Association, ($3.00 
members, $4.00 nonmembers)] 

Because teachers often feel inconipetent when it comes to teaching poetry, 
many children grow up without ever acquiring an appreciation for the words 
and thoughts of poets. This book, intended for teachers, contains a lucid 
explanation of what poetry is, bringing together several classic defini- 
tions by eirdnent poets , and critics. Elements that make a poem a literary 
work are pointed out, and some of the best poems for children are used 
as examples. Another useful feature of this book is the clear explanation 
of some of the technical aspects of poetry, which can provide teachers 
with a quick review of literary teirms and a valuable format for future 
reference. Realistic teaching suggestions which recognize the contemporary 
interest of children are given. Selected references in books, bulletins, 
and periodicals and a bibliography of acditional selected poetry are 
included. 

1451. Reading in the Language Arts, K-12 . Oklahoma State Department of Education, 
1969, 85p. [ED 041 700] 

A guide for improvement of the developmental reading program, this 
publication was prepared by the State Reading Committee of the 
Oklahoma Curriculum Improvement Commission. The scope is kindergarten 
through grade 12. The first chapter deals with the philosophy, objectives, 
and characteristics of a developmental reading program. The concept of 
readiness and suggested readiness activities are discussed in chapter 
two. Chapter three details the components of the developmental reading 
program under three broad headings: (1) basic skills in reading, (2) 
reading in the content areas, and (3) interests and tastes. The con- 
cluding chapter lists fifty-two annotations of reading readiness, 
diagnostic, and reading aptitude tests.-- 

1452. A Reading Skills Guide for Use in the Content Areas at the Junior and 
Senior High School Level . Redwood City, Calif.: San Mateo County Board 
of Education; San Jose, Calif.: Santa Clara County Office of Education, 
1971, 193p. [ED 067 639. Document not available from EDRS. Available 
from Santa Clara County Office of Education. Publications Department, 

45 Santa Teresa Street, San Jose, Calif. 95110 ($2.00)] 

This guide, designed for use by content area teachers at the junior and 
senior high school level an their .work with students who have minor read- 
ing difficulties, contains a number of assessment techniques as well as 
a variety of approaches and suggestions for teaching. Included are: study 
guides that are developed around a topic for a specific content area and 
that are complete in themselves and ready for the teacher to use whenever 
appropriate; teaching ideas for increasing students' compvehension of 
content materials; and study skill materials and technique's of classroom 
instruction that apply to many content areas. Suggestions for individual- 
izing reading assignments, a listing and description of available 
standardized tests, and a partial list of high-interest, easy-to-read 
paperbacks for secondary students are included. (See ED 067 637 and ED 
067 638 for companion guides.) 
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1453. Olson, Ai'thur V, An Analysis of Sixth Grade Pupils^ Ability to Use Context 
Clues in Science and_ Social ^tudies . Paper presented at the Annual Meeting 
of the International Reading Association, Atlantic City, N.J., April 19-23, 
1971, 17p. [ED 050 914] 

The ability of sixth-grade students to use context clues for identifying 
unknown words in science and social studies reading materials, and the 
types of context clues most frequently used, are examined. The thirty 
subjects from three white, middle-class urban schools missed 50 percent 
or more of the words on a prevocabulary test. The subjects read two 
articles in the Reader's Digest Reading Skill Builder and then selected 
the correct meanings of 75 words taken from the articles. The vocabulary- 
context aid test was used to determine how well the subjects used six types 
of context clues (different explanation, experience or familiar expression, 
comparison and contrast, synonym, summary, and reflection of mood or situa- 
tion). Results of the study showed that (1) 13.3 percent of the subjects 
correctly identified 75 percent or more of the words, (2) 96.7 percemt 
identified at least 50 percent of the words, (3) all subjects correctly 
identified at least 40 percent of the words, (4) experience or familiar 
expression was the context clue used most frequently, (5) summary was the 
context clue used least frequently, and (6) 32 percent of the subjects 
used the clues that the examiners had expected them to use. Tables and 
references are included. 

1454. Stauffer, Russell G- A Vocabulary Study Comparing Reading, Arithmetic, 
Health and Science Texts. The Reading Teacher 20 (November 1966). 
[ED 013 748. Document no;: available from EDRS] 

Word counts ware made to compare the vocabularies in reading, health, 
science, and arithmetic textbooks for grades one to three. Counts were 
made in seven different basic reading series and in three different 
series in each of the three content areas. The limitations of the word 
counts are specified. Frequency of occurrence was used to analyze the 
data. The seven reading series introduced about twice as many new words 
at the third-grade level afl did the three science series. Of the 570 new 
words presented in the flrst-grade reading series, 117 words were common 
to all series. The words used in different reading series varied more at 
the higher grade levels. Only eleven words were common to the reading and 
arithmetic series at the first grade level. Other results, conclusions, 
and one reference is included. 
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1455. Anthony, !*oiLor Bruce. A Conceptual Miodrl fox the Improvement of Reading 
Instruction in the Content Areas in Sec o ndai.y Schools . Ph.D Dissertation 
/irizona University, 1972, 229p. [KD OTl 023. Document not available 

from EDRS. Available from University Microfilms, A Xerox Company, 
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Dissertation Copies. Post Office Box 1764, Ann Arbor, Mich. 48106 
(Order No. 72-23, 151, MF $4.00, Xerography $10.00)] 



The purpose of this study was to develop a conceptual model which may be 
used by administrators and teachers to implement a program designed to 
improve reading instruction in the content areas in secondary schools. 
Nine goals were extracted and one goal was extrapolated from the literatut^^ 
and placed in an open-ended opinionnaire. Principals, teachers of readings 
and content area teachers from 74 Arizona secondary schools were asked to 
express agreement or disagreement with the validity of the goals and to 
identify those forces they felt were helping or hindering the attainment 
of the goals: nine of the ten goals were considered valid by 27 principal^^ 
34 reading teachers, and 283 content teachers from fourteen content areas • 
The conceptual model was constructed from a synthesis of the goals with 
the data. The results included implications for the following areas: (1) 
setting of reading proficiency levels, (2) university preservice instruc- 
tion, (3) student involvement in curriculum decisions, (4) contribut?lons 
of content area teachers to reading instruction, (5) assessing educational 
priorities at the secondary level, and (6) decision-making structures with^^ 
the local school. 

1456. Artley, A. Sterl. Secondary Developmental Reading Programs — Are They 
Feasible? Paper presented at the Annual Meeting of the International Read- 
ing Association, Atlantic City, N.J., April 19-23, 1971, 16p. [ED 053 871] 

The feasibility of and disparity between pronouncement and actual practice 
in secondary school developmental programs are discussed. The author state^ 
that, while systematic development of reading competencies and interests 
the purported goals, the actual status of developmental reading varies gre<>t;ly 
as reported in various studies. Smith (1963) found that by applying criter^^^ 
of comprehensiveness and quality of 114 schools, seven were found to have 
good programs. In California (Graham, 1969), 82 percent of the reading prO\ 
grams were remedial. In New Mexico (Bowren, 1970), the programs were remed:^^^! 
and isolated from the rest of the school. In general, trends indicate that 
(1) the English teachers handle reading classes, (2) programs are in the 
experimental stage, (3) most are short-term reading and study classes 
taught in conjunction with content classes (usually English), and (4) only 
a few offer separate reading classes and free or sustained reading. Prob- 
lems were listed which limit developmental programs, and it was concluded 
that teaching of reading and study skills in content classes, widening of 
scope to include developmental reading, improving program direction, and 
providing trained personnel will all help make a secondary developmental 
reading program feasible and effective. References are included. 

1457. Bahe, Virginia R. A Content Analysis of Current College Reading Manuals . 
Paper presented at the National Reading Conference, Atlanta, Georgia, 
December 4-6, 1969, 25p. [ED 036 408. Document not available from EDRS. 
Available from National Reading Conference, Appalachian State University] 

The subskills content of twenty-three college reading manuals published in 
the past decade was analyzed. The skills which were investigated were grou{^^d 
under these headings: rate, vocabulary, comprehension, organizational ski-X;}^^ 
critical reading, and study-textbook reading skills. In addition, content 
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features such as tests, exercises, test validations, level notations, and 
progress charts were tabulated. It was concluded that no single gook is 
adequate for the diverse instructional and practice needs in the typical 
college reading class, A multititled collection, cross-referenced by 
subskills, was recommended for an effective, relatively inexpensive com- 
prehensive program of individualized instruction, A 135-item bibliography 
with cross references for 53 dilineated areas related to reading, writing, 
and study skills improvement which was developed at the University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee Reading-Study Skills Center is included. 

U5S. Cortright, Henrietta H. ; and others. Basic Speech in the Senior High School . 
Michigan Speech Association Curriculum Guide Series, No, 2. Skokie, 111.: 
Nat ional Textbook Corp., 1968, 41p. [ED 026 390. Document not available from 
EDRS. Available from National Textbook Corp. (Code No. 5-005-4, $1.65)] 

This guide for a basic high school speech course is intended to develop the 
student's sense of responsibility for words and actions, his skills in the 
use of the voice and bodily actions, his poise and self-confidence, and 
his appreciation and understanding of other people's ideas. The nine units 
included in the guide are concerned with listening, everyday speech, think- 
ing, gestures, articulation, individual speeches, oral interpretation, 
discussion, and parliamentary procedure. Each unit contains a statement 
of lesson objectives, an outline of the lesson content, suggested learning 
experiences, a bibliography, and a list of audiovisual materials. 

1459. Courtney, Brother Leonard. Are We Really Improving Reading in the Content 
Fie ld? Paper presented at International Reading Association Conference, 
Boston, April 24-27, 1968, 19p. [ED 022 651] 

Studies representative of research in content area reading provide extensive 
but inconclusive evidence of the extent and effectiveness of reading in the 
content areas. Some of the studies reviewed in this paper illustrate gains 
made through special instruction in reading in the content areas. They 
point up the need to integrate reading instruction with subject matter, and 
suggest that the content-area teachers are best equipped to teach the reading 
and study skills needed in their respective content areas. The other studies 
cited are attempts to examine the relationship between general and special 
reading abilities, the readability of instructional material used in the 
content areas, and the efforts made in the language arts to improve content 
area reading. There is need for better research in teacher training, in 
relating subject matter objectives to reading objectives, in providing 
adequate materials, in grouping for instruction, in the assessment of out- 
comes, and in the development of guidelines for administration and supervision 
of content area reading programs. A list of references is included. 

1460. Courtney, Brother Leonard. Meeting Special Reading Needs in the Content Arei 
Classroom . Paper presented at the International Reading Association Conference, 
Kansas City, Mo., April 30-May 3, 1969, 13p. [ED 032 997] 
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Problems ot te-iching reading in content areas were investigated through 
interviews with reading teachers, content area teachers, and reading 
coordinators. Teachers were asked to react to a description of a hypo- 
thetical reading problem. Study of interview data showed that reading 
teachers generally were negative about the degree of concern for 
reading evidenced by content area teachers, and that content area 
teachers who were successful were concerned about the reading needs 
of their students and were endeavoring to deal with them. Conclusions 
from the interview study do not support those of earlier studies. Ac- 
cording to interview results there do not seem to be unidentified 
reading problems in secondary content areas, nor does there seem to be 
a reaching out of reading teachers to content area teachers. It is 
suggested that the work which needs to be done is to bring these 
teachers together, since success depends on their cooperation. 

1461. Courtney, Brother Leonard. The Rationale for Teaching Reading in the 
Content Fields . Paper presented at the Hofstra University Reading 
Conference, Hempstead, N.Y., October 30, 1970, 15p. [ED 046 642] 

Four considerations in the teaching of reading in the content areas 
were discussed: (1) the state of teaching itself, of reading, and 
of the content areas; (2) the characteristics of today's student; (3) 
some basic assumptions and arguments for content-area reading; and 
(4) steps toward implementing a content-area reading program. The 
author makes the following statements: (1) Critics of education 
claim we are failing to reach the young because we are obsessed with 
content and tnethodology geared toward cognitive learning, whereas 
youth culture today is affective and totally alien to cognition. (?) 
The media to which youth are attuned involve light, color, sound, and 
movement with a .deemphasis cn reading. (3) To make reading relevant 
and necessary for youth, it must be taught as a means of achieving 
goals which are concerned witli their attitudes and values. (4) The 
content-area teacher is in the most favorable position for teaching 
both content and process wbareby the material is treated in depth and 
reading skills are applied immediately in context. (5) Through daily 
contact with students, assessment can be made on attitudes and values 
which can be incorporated into cognitive goals. References are included. 

1462. Dailey, John T. ; Neyman, Clinton A., Jr. Transportation Today and Tomorrow . 
Washington, D.C.: George Washington University, School of Education, 
1966, 126p. [ED 017 702] 

This reading text was developed in a curriculum project, described in 
ED 017 689, along with other materials to stimulate reading about 
mechanical and technological topics and to teach basic vocational 
talents. The organizing theme of the text is transportation and power. 
Major portions of the book are devoted to pictures and easy-reading 
descriptions of contemporary American and foreign cars, contemporary 
private and military aircraft, spacecraft and rockets, and nuclear 
submarines and ships. Emphasis is places on the mechanical specifica- 
tions and features and the power source of each vehicle. Supplementary 
materials consist of four crossword fizzles built around names and ideas 
in the text. Other related doucments are ED 017 690 through ED 017 706. 



1463, Daines» Delva. Developing Reading Study Skills in the Content Areas . Paper 
presented at the Meeting of the International Reading Association, Atlantic 
City, N.J., April 19-23, 1971, 12p. [ED 052 913] ^ . 

Junior-high-school students need instruction in utilizing the variou^^^ad- 
ing study skills as a means of better understanding content, and of becoming 
more independent learners of subject matter. Teachers in the cont/ent areas, 
by using texts and subject-related materials, are in the best position to 
teach these skills. Although each subject has its own study skill^, there 
are six basic study skills that are most generally useful. First, instruc- 
tion in ways of locating and using sources of information should be given. 
Second, students should learn flexibility in reading by developing the 
skills of skimming and scanning. A third important study still is the 
ability to select and evaluate ideas, which consists largely of identifying 
significant ideas arid relevant details. Related to this skill is the ability 
to organize ideas by determining relationships among them. Outlining, note- 
taking, and summarizing are helpful ways of organizing ideas. A fifth skill 
that is of benefit to junior-high students is the ability to follow direc- 
tions, beginning with very simple procedures and progressing to the complex. 
Finally, skill in using graphic and tabular aids can help in synthesizing 
facts and details into usable patterns. References are included. 

146A. Derosier, Cynthia. You and Your Charge. A Brief Handbook for High School 
Tutors Working Under the Waianae Model Cities Tutorial Plan . April 1971, 
13p. [ED 056 Oil] 

This handbook is intended to provide some basic guidelines for the high 
school age tutor of young children. Areas discussed include the develop- 
ment of language in children, organization of teaching time, and use of 
instructional materials. 

1A65. Farley, Eugene J.; and others. High School Certification through G.E.D. 
Tests . New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 1967, 255p. [ED 019 609 
Document not available from EDRS. Available from Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, Inc., 383 Madison Ave., New York, N.Y. 10017]. 

The first few chapters of this guide to high school certification through 
the General Educational Development (GED) tests explain the nature of an 
equivalency certificate and the steps needed to obtain it, how to perform 
effectively on the five GED tests, how to study, and how to use the guide 
itself. Other chapters outline strategies and present examples designed to 
improve skills in reading and interpretation, mastery of materials in the 
social sciences, natural sciences, and literature, correctness and effective- 
ness of expression, and general mathematical ability. The document includes 
addresses for sources of further information. 

Fay, Leo, comp. Reading in the Content Fields: An Annotated Bibliography . 
Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1966, 8p. [ED 025 394. 
Document not available from EDRS. Available from International Reading 
Association]. 
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This annotated bibliography is composed of 44 citations ranging in date 
from 1947 to 19fi6, but emphasizing the 1956 to 1966 period. It is de- 
signed to aid teachers by including all major subject matter areas and 
all major school levels, by offering information of practical value, and 
by mentioning bibliographies of earlier writings. All entries, which in- 
clude books, journal articles, and monographs, are arranged alphabetically 
according to author in one comprehensive alphabet. 

1467. Frink, Orrin. A Composite General Graduate Bibliography for Linguistics . 
Ohio University Occasional Papers in Language, Literature, and Linguis- 
tics, Series A, Number 1. Athens: Ohio University, 1966, 15p. [ED 014 
258] 

The initiation of a graduate program in linguistics at Ohio University, 
where no undergraduate program existed, necessitated the rapid development 
of a valid recommended reading list of standard works for students in the 
new program. Combined to produce a composite general bibliography of lin- 
guistics were the items that appeared on at least two of the nine source 
lists of recommended reading materials that had been received on request 
from the University of California at Berkeley, Columbia University, George 
Washington University, the University of Illinois, Indiana University, the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, the University of Pittsburgh, Prince- 
ton University and the University of Texas. Numbers added to each 
bibliographic entry identify the source lists from which the item was taken. 
Of the 131 items plus eight journals that make up the composite, only two 
were endorsed by all nine sources, and 66 were recommended by the minimum 
consensus of two. 

1A68. Harris, Larry A., comp. Research on Readi ng in the Content Fields; Language 
and Literature . ERIC/CRIER Reading Review Series, Volume 2, Bibliography 11. 
Bloomington: Indiana University, ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, 227p. 
[ED 024 539] 

Two bibliographies, each of which is divided into two parts, provide informa- 
tion on reading in the content areas of language arts and literature. The 
first part contains abstracts of documents selected from six basic ERIC/CRIER 
references. The second part lists annotated materials from a seventh reference 
in order to provide access to literature on the topics prior to 1950. An 
author index is also provided for each bibliography. Complete descriptions 
fo the seven ERIC/CRIER basic references -and the availability of the docu- 
ments within each reference are included. 

1469. Hayes, Glenn Warren. The Relationship of Socio-Economic Status of Pupils to 
Their Comprehensions of Reference Materials Written at Different Levels of 
Readability . Ed.D. Dissertation, University of Illinois, 1966, 113p. [ED 022 
877. Document not available from EDRS. Available from University Microfilms 
(67-6628)] 

A sample of 96 ninth-grade vocational agriculture students in twenty-one 
Illinois high schools participated in a study of the relationship between 
socioeconomic status and reading comprehension. An instructional unit was 
tested for reading level and rewritten at an easier level.. Students were 
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classified by socioeconomic class and randomly assigned tb experimental 
and control groups. They read either the original or rewritten version 
and responded to a thirty-item criterion test to measure comprehension, 
and to test six of the Iowa Test of Educational Development, Of three 
socioeconomic groups, the middle group showed significantly better under- 
standing of principles in the material. Students who read rewritten materials 
scored higher, but no differences were found between experimental and con- 
trol groups, or between socioeconomic groups on recall. No differences were 
found between experimental and control or between socioeconomic groups in 
reading comprehension, as measured by the Iowa Test of Educational Develop- 
ment • 

1470. Herber, Harold L, ; Sanders, Peter L,,.ed, Research in Reading in the Content 
Areas: First Year Report . Syracuse, N.Y,: Syracuse University, Reading and 
Language Arts Center, 1969, .113p. [ED 037 305] 

The two- fold role of the content-area secondary-school teacher in teaching 
content and in teaching learning process is investigated in this study 
sponsored by the USOE Bureau of Research, A research model, called the 
Structured Overview, showing the relationships among basic elements of the 
study of the secondary school curriculum is presented, and assuD[5)tions 
clarifying the perspective of the nature and purpose of reading instruc- 
tion in the content areas used in this research are listed. From this 
comprehensive research model, several areas were selected for short tv^i'^a 
interactive studies, which are reported in this monograph. In Section One, 
"Comprehension," a theoretical construct of levels of comprehension and 
the development of an evaluative instrument for this construct are ex- 
plicited. In Section Two, "Lesson Structure^" a theoretical paper on 
the structured overview entitled, "The Use of Vocabulary as an Advanced 
Organizer," is followed by practical application of the structured over- 
view model to biology* English, mathematics, and earth sciences. In 
section three, ^^Attitude Scales," procedures for construction of an 
attitude scale and a report of the use of one with social studies stu- 
dents, and the use of a scale by students to assess teacher performance, 
are presented. Projections for continuing the research into the second 
year are given. Tables and references are included. 

1471. Herman, Deldee; Ratliffe, Sharon. Speech in the Junior High School. 

Michigan Speech Association Curriculum Guide Series, No. 4 . Skokie, 111.^ 
National Textbook Corp., 1968, 55p. [ED 026 391. Document- not available 
from EDRS. Available from National Textbook Corp. (Code No. 5-005-2, 
$1.65)] 

Designed to provide the student with experience in oral communication, this 
curriculum guide presents a one-semester speech course for junior high 
school students with "normal" rather than defective speech. The eight 
units cover speech in social interaction; group discussion and business 
meetinga; demonstrations and reports; creative dramatics; group discussion 
and business meetings; listening; interpretatior*.; storytelling; and the 
relationships among language, meaning, and thinking* Each unit contains 
a statement of lesson objectives, an outline of the lesson content, sug- 
gested learning experiences, a bibliography, and a lis' audiovisual 
materials . 
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1472, Joffe, Irwin, Paragraph Analysis . International Reading Association 
Convention, Anaheim, Calif,, May 6-9, 1970, 4p, [ED 045 293] 

Paragraph analysis of college textbooks is concerned with the ability 
of the student to discover (1) the main idea of the paragraph, and (2) 
what the rest of the paragraph does. A method for teaching students to 
find main ideas and understand paragraph relationships is presented. 
Seven major types of thought relationships (example, explanation, 
cause-effect, comparison-contrast, conclusion, definition, and reiter- 
ation) are used. References are included, 

1473. Jones, Daisy Marvel, Reading in the Content Areas, or This Is Not the 
Same as Reading a Story . Paper presented at the Meeting of the Keystone 
State Reading Association, Harrisburg, Pa, , October 29, 1970, 31p. 

[ED 046 658] 

Effective methods and techniques for teaching reading in the content sub- 
jects are discussed. Two ways of providing for individual differences 
according to the materials used are described: (1) If a common textbook 
is used, it is suggested that the children be separated into three ability 
groups, and the class period be sectioned to allow for working with the 
slow group, supervision of the other two groups, and whole class discus- 
sions. (2) For utilizing a variety of materials, suggestions are given for 
organization of the materials and the class and activities involved in the 
steps of recognizing background information, identifying the problem, col- 
lecting information, organizing information, and sharing information, A 
consideration of whose responsibility it is to teach content reading 
skills — the subject teacher or the reading tea'cher — concludes that the 
reading teacher is primarily responsible because the task involves read- 
ing learnings rather than science, mathematics, or social studies learn- 
ings. The subject-area teacher is thus freed to plan her strategies for 
accomplishing her task which is to help the child get the information, 

I474, Karlin, Robert. Developing Reading Ability in the Content Fields , Paper 
presented at the Lehigh University Reading Conference, Bethlehem, Pa,, 
March 27, 1971, 12p, [ED 050 901] 

Content area teachers are not expected to be reading experts, but they can 
help students overcome reading difficulties. Students often fail to meet 
the subject-matter demands due to lack of purpose in reading content, 
unf sniiliarity with technical vocabulary, and the heavy concept load and 
idea density in the material. Teachers can use reading techniques to 
guide the study of textbooks and other materials, A typical developmental 
reading lesson consists of five major stages: (1) readiness for reading, 
(2) silent reading, (3) discussion of the material, (4) rereading, and 
(5) application. Students should also learn how to establish reading 
objectives and efficient ways of pursuing them. Useful study skills in- 
clude locating, selecting, organizing, and remembering information; use 
of graphic aids and directions; and developing reading flexibility. Stra- 
tegies the teacher can use to help students to recognize the organization 
of the book and the pattern of writing, (2) to provide reading-study 
guides, (3) to use questions and surveys to direct student attention, (4) 
to teach students how to establish purposes for reading, and (5) to 
enrich their vocabulary. 
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1475. Kling, Martin. Power of Reading through Interf acllltation and the Content 
Areas . Boone, N.C.: National Reading Conference, . 1966, lOp. [ED 028 909. 
Document not available from EDRS. Available from New Frontiers in College- 
Adult Reading, Fifteenth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference, 
Appalachian State University] 

Four stages of development emerging from a review of the history and the 
research in the content areas are noted: (1) 300 years with little change 
in the basis for selecting the curriculum content, (2) a call for research 
during World War I, (3) study groups airing ideas about subject-matter 
organization in the 1920s and 1930s, and (4) the beginning of empirical 
studies in the 1940s. Holmes' substrata-factor theory emphasizing the 
dynamics of the cognitive process is viewed as the fifth stage of develop^ 
ment. Key theoretical concepts from the theory as they apply to the content 
areas are developed. Findings stimulated by the theory are reported and 
illustrated by two schematic diagrams of the subfactors involved in power 
in reading and English literature. Implications for further research and 
teaching are listed and references are included. 

1476. Laffey, James L. , ed. Reading in the Content Areas . Bloomington, Ind. : 
Indiana University. ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading; International Reading 
Association, Newark, Del., 1972, 247p. [ED 065 829. HC not available from 
EDRS. Available from International Reading Association ($4.50 nonmembers, 
$3. 00 members) ] 

The purpose of this monograph is twofold. First, it reviews, analyzes, and 
synthesizes where possible the findings of selected research related tc 
content reading which has been conducted during the past two decades. 
Secondly, it describes how the findings of this research apply to class- 
room instruction. The topics discussed are: "Reading in Literature: 
The Importance of Student Involvement" (Gallo, Siedow) ; "Reading in 
Literature: Student Involvement Is Just the Beginning" (Hasselriis) ; 
"Reading in Mathematics: A Review of Recent Research" (Corle); "Reading 
in Mathematics: Classroom Implications" (Coulter); "Reading in^the Sciences: 
A Review of the Research" (Mallinson); "Reading in the Sciences: Classroom 
Implications" (Smith); "Reading in the Social Studies: A Review of the 
Research Since 1950" (Estes); "Reading in the Social Studies: Implications 
for Teaching and Research" (Herber); The Content Directed Experience and 
Printed Mass Media: Their Use in the" Content Area Classroom" (Brennan). 

1477. Laffey, James L., comp. Research on Reading in the Content Fields: General 

and Other Subjects . ERIC/CRIER Reading Review Series, Volume 2, Bibliography 
12. Bloomington: Indiana University, ERIC Clearinghouse on Reading, 1968, 
119p. [ED 024 537] 

A bibliography, with descriptive abstracts, of articles dealing with 
research on reading in the content fields is presented. The listing is 
divided into two parts: a bibliography from research literature which 
focuses on general content reading skills, and an "other subjects" bibliog- 
raphy selected from literature dealing with areas other than the basic . 
curriculum areas of mathematics, science, language arts, literature, and 
social studies. Each bibliography contains two parts: documents from six 
basic ERIC/CRIER references and documents from a seventh ERIC/CRIER 
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reference providing access to material written on the topics prior to 
1950. Each contains an author index. The seven basic ERIC/CRIER refer- 
ences are described, and the availability of documents within each is 
noted. 

1478. Robinson, H. Alan; Thomas, Ellen Lamar, ed. Fusing Reading Skills and 
Content . Newark, Del.: International Reading Association, 1969, 225p. 
[ED 036 399. Document not available from EDRS. Available from Inter- 
national Reading Association] 

This publication presents a view of the problems of reading in the con- 
tent fields as they relate to the secondary school curriculum. Part One 
deals with the beginning and the growth of a comprehensive reading pro- 
gram at the University of Chicago Laboratory School. Eleven of the school's 
faculty provide insights into how a teacher in hiw own content area can 
upgrade his students' reading. An administrator and a reading consultant 
at the same school relate how they support a school-wide reading effort. 
Papers composing the first part were all presented at a special institute 
at the 1969 International Reading Association convention. Part Two includes 
papers presented at other times during the convention' but which were 
related to the general theme and which were in favor of a reading program 
as '*part and parcel" of the content learning program. References are 
included with many of the individual articles. 

l'^79. The Retarded Reader in the Junior Hi^h School. A Guide for Supervisors and 
Teachers. Brooklyn: N'ew York City Board of Education, 1952, 131r ^ED 
001 726] 

In 1943 New York City undertook research on retarded readers in the junior 
high schools. Goals included trying to determine why a large number of 
pupils with average or better intelligence reach junior high school with 
retardation of several years in reading level, and the types of remedial 
instruction naneriais needed. Special programs are sometimes arranged, 
such as scheduling classes or exchanging children among classes for re- 
medial periods. Sometimes children within a group are put together for a 
reading class, or individual help is given. Some schools have special 
classes for remedial reading. Some thought English teachers should be 
trained to teach this course. Supplies and materials were needed and 
there was an insufficient amount to be had. Thv^ following recc \;..mienda- 
tions were made: (1) severely retarded readers L'hould be giv^ j out-of- 
cla&ij instruction; (2) a program designed to train junior high schccl 
teachers in methods of teaching reading should be instituted; (3) a 
consistent effort sJhould be made to develop and supply appropriate 
materials; (A) a developmental reading program should be specifically 
provided in regular classrooTus; (5) the departmentalized program of in^ 
struction in the junior high school should be reevaluated; (6) child 
guidance services should be expanded so that they are more available 
for retarded readers; and (7) the possibility of formulating a new 
position for ''teachers of reading'* should be explored. A list of materials 
to be used for remedial reading in the junior high school is appended. 
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1A80. Sheldon, William D. What Research Tells Us About the Teaching of Reading . 
Paper presented at the Meeting of the International Reading Association, 
Atlantic City, N.J., April 19-23, 1971, 16p. [ED 055 729] 



A total of 39 research studies done during the period 1967 to 1970 are 
included in this review. Two of these are doctoral dissertations, and 
the others are reported in journal articles. The overall concerns are 
the yougn child and elementary school children. The reviewed studies 
are divided into five categories: prereading programs and activities, 
beginning reading instruction, programs and grouping practices, vocabu- 
lary and word analysis, and reading achievement and some correlates. The 
author concludes that a core of reading researchers who might develop 
important studies is still lacking. He contends that although there are 
a few individuals who have contributed continuously over the years, less 
than 20 percent of the studies come from experienced researchers in read- 
ing. A bibliography is included. 

1481. Shepherd, David L. Readinp. in the Content Areas — Instruction and Applica- 
tion , Paper presented at r.c College Reading Association Conference, 
Knoxvllle, Tenn. , April 1^68, 1968, 9p. [ED 020 078] 

The theme of this paper is that every teacher is a teacher of reading 
wherever and whenever the skills are needed. Since the reading consultant 
is primarily concerned with remediation, the need for implementing reading 
skills in subject matter courses is in the hands of the teachers in each 
of these areas. The teaching of the fundamental understandings, the language, 
and the technical vocabularies peculiar to each content subject are dis- 
cussed. The identification of specific skills and the determination of 
pro;:edures nnd techniques necessary for teaching those skills is emphasized. 
Fusing the teaching content with reading is important. For example, those 
reading-study skills common to all content fields require a different and 
peculiar use in separate subject-matter areas. These differences as they 
apply to content areas are described, and procedures are suggested for 
various purposes and types of material. References are included. 

1A82. Singer, Harry. Factors Involved in General Reading Ability and Reading in 
the Content Areas . Paper presented at the National Reading Conference, 
Atlanta, December 4-6, 1969, 21p. [ED 037 313. Document not available from 
EDRS. Available in Nineteenth Year cook of the National Reading Conference, 
Appalachian State University] 

A review of research on factors involved in general reading ability and 
reading in the content areas is presented. In the primary grades, reading 
comprehension appears to be a specific factor dependent on instructional 
conditions. During the intermediate grades, common factors emerge and tend 
to integrate at a more central response level and become common to a variety 
of reading situations. Factors identified are underlying general reading 
comprehension at grade 6 appear to be the same as those that emerge at the 
high chool level. General reading ability draws upon factors in the cognitive, 
linguistic, perceptual, and affective domains. Reading in the content areas 
draws to some degree upon common factors and to some degree upon specific 
factors, particularly when comprehension tasks involve skills such as data 
interpretation. Studies have indicated that when specific vocabulary and 
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purposes of content reading were stressed, gains in comprehension were 
noted. Self-selection of content area materials also enhanced compre- 
hension. It was recommended that reading ability should be assessed 
separately in specific content areas. However, continued stressing of 
reading in the content areas as part of a developmental reading program 
may alter the present concept of general reading ability and its assess- 
ment. A bibliograpliy is included. 

1483. Spaulding, Seth. New Developments in Education for the Seventies . Paper 
presented at the Third International Reading Association World Congress 
on Reading, Sydney, Australia, August 7-9, 1970, 18p. [ED 046 649] 

Theories relating to proposed improvements in education are discussed. • 
Changes in curricula, contributions of fields such as psychology, and 
issues currently being debated are given consideration. Innovative 
models and approaches are proposed, and several interesting speculations 
are offered related to the future of education. Following the discussion 
of theory, a number of currently used programs are described. Among them 
are the Baldwin I^itehall School experiment with individualized instruc- 
tion in Pennsylvania, the Texarkana/Dorsett Performance Contract, Educa- 
tional TV Systems in El Salvador and the Ivory Coast, an open university 
in Great Britain, and a systems approach to reforming Indonesian education. 
Several proposals for improving teacher education are included in the 
final section, along with the mention of programs already in existence. 

1484. Spencer, Gary D. Evaluating a Content Reading Program for an Inrer City 
Hifih School . Paper presented at the National Reading Conference, Atlanta, 
Ca., December ^-6, 1969, 12p. [ED 037 314. Document not available from 
EDRS. Available in Nineteenth Yearbook of the National Reading Conference, 
Appalachian State University] 

An evaluation of an inner-city reading program which involved industry, 
university consult mts, and the administrators and teachers of a large 
New Jersey high school ^ed to several recommendations: (!) that schools 
and their faculties genuinely desire to participate in si^ch a reading 
program, that school systems demonstrate their interest by matching 
project funds from other sources, and that the industry involved leave 
any policy changes to the school system; (2) that consultants involved 
be allowed uninhibited freedom to innovate; (3) that the program be first 
subjected to a trial period to be evaluated before any continuance of it; 
(4) that the changes innovated by the program aim at being usable by the 
classroorr. teachers and at being beneficial to the learner and to the 
community; and (5) that as many mutual and interdisciplinary lines of 
communication as possible lace the program, carrying information in all 
directions. References are included. 

1485. Taschov, Horst G. Reading in the Subject ^^atter Areas . Regina: Saskatch- 
ewan University, December 1970, 13p. [ED 046 669] 

Content-area reading begins in grade 1 and is a gradual and continuous 
development of the reading skills througli the grades and beyond. For the 
i^ludent to gain proficiency in this difficult and complex art, theoretical 
suggestions paired with actual classroom samples in content-area instruction 
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are discussed. It is hoped that when such an approach is more widely 
followed by the content-area teachers, young people will more readily 
appreciate and enjoy the act of reading and its results. Topics pre- 
sented in this paper include the following: A definition of reading, 
reading and subject matter, reading readiness, background experiences, 
general and special vocabulary, setting purposes, and instructional 
reading levels. References are given. 

Working Draft of Guidelines for the Teaching of Reading in the Content 
Areas . Washington, D.C*: District of Columbia Public Schools, 1971, 
88p. [ED 059 859] 

General guidelines for teaching reading in content area classrooms and 
specific suggestions for a number of content areas are included. The 
general guidelines are intended to familiari2e personnel with critical 
areas in which they can help in developing reading skills. They suggest 
^hat teachers be masters of content subject matter, be aware of students' 
needs in reading, attempt to motivate and instruct students in reading 
at their individual levels, and be familiar with common reading and 
language terminology and sources of information. Specific suggestions 
are presented for art, business, driver education, English, foreign 
languages , health, home economics , science , and social studies . Each 
content area section includes sample lesson plans. General references 
are included. 

Zilliax, John. Teaching English to Disadvantaged High School Students . 
Minnesota English Journal, _4, 1968: ppl-11 [ED 021 829] 

Removing a disadvantaged student from his environment and giving him the 
advantages of a middle-class education may be a mixed blessing for him 
emotionally. Yet many compensatory summer programs, including Project 
•ABE (A Better Chance) at Carleton College (Minnesota), appear to have 
caused no deleterious effects. The summer programs are intended to help 
talented students from disadvantaged environments bridge the gap between 
their backgrounds and the private boarding schools in which they will 
enroll. Recognizing that these youths might lose their unique points of 
view in attempting to conform to new requirements, Carleton English 
teachers have devised a program to encourage students' uninhibited ex- 
pression as well as the acquisition of basic skills of communication. 
The writing program — set off from the area of study skills — centers 
on a sequence of 12 writing assignments, and the reading programs is 
built around a core of five short allergorical novels. Another summer 
program, at Milton Academy in Massachusetts, for under-achieving junior- 
high Boston youth, is briefly described. 
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043 459 (1408) 

Jon e s , Da i s y Ma r v e 1 

046 658 (1473) 

Kane, Robert B. 

044 237 (1436) 

■*arl in, Robert 
050 901 (1474) 

K i nkead , Thomas 
020 075 (1426) 

Kl ing. Mart i n 
028 909 (1475) 

Kravits, Alvin 
014 378 (1409) 

Kromhout, 0. M. 

046 240 (U42) 



EKLC 



4:) 



La f fey, James L. 
024 537 (1477) 
065 829 (1476) 

Levine, Milton 
020 075 (1426) 

Mi I c Dou ).'.a L L , Ma r y Ann 
041 7b4 (1443) 

McCat ferty, Donn 
024 666' (1410) 

Ma 1 1 i n s o n , Gear ^\ c C , 
014 380 (1444) 

Mc (ki i r e , George K . 
031 498 (1427) 

Neyuian, Clinton A., Jr 
017 702 (1.462) 

01b(Mi, Arthur V. 
0:^0 914 (1453) 

OtLo, V/ayne 

070 072 (1411) 

Painter, Helen W. 
046 651 (14 50) 

Preston, Ralph C. 
045 531 (1412) 

Rati i ffe, Siiaron 
026 391 (1471) 

Rauch, Sidney J. 
016 570 (1413) 

Resnick, Lauren B. 
049 909 (1435) 



Rudolf^ William B. 
044 237 (1436) 

Sanders, Peter L. 
037 305 (1470) 

Schloich, Mir iam 
016 570 (1413) 

Schre iner , Robert L. 
037 303 (1414) 

Shaw, Jud i th A. 
016 587 (1437) 

Sheldon, Wi 11 iam D. 
055 729 (1480) 

Shepherd, David L. 
020 078 (1481) 

S inger , Harrv 
037 313 (1482) 

Sm i th, Car 1 Bernard 
044 254 (1445) 

Spaulding, Seth 
046 649 (1483) 

Spencer, Gary D. 
037 314 (1484) 

Stauffer, RusseJ L G. 
013 748 (1454) 

Stoltman, Joseph P. 
058 278 (1407) 

Taschow, Hors t G. 
046 669 (1485) 
04 '> 670 (14 38) 



Board of Education 
Diocese of Cleveland 
059 186 (14^8) 

District of Columbia Public 
Schools 

Washington, D. C. 
059 859 (1486) 

Memphis City School System 
M' nphi s , Tennessee 
048 248 (1417) 

New York State Education Dept. 
Albany, New York 

062 216 (14J8) 

067 257 (1434) 

New York City Board of Education 
Brooklyn, New York 
001 726 (1479) 

Oklahoma State Department of 
Educa t io!i 

041 700 (1451) 

Park Fv<.est Public Schools 

District 163 

Park Forest, Illinois 

048 039 (1400) 

048 041 (1415) 

San Mateo County Board of Educatior 
Redwood City, California 
067 639 (1452) 

University City School District 
University, Missouri 
044 181 (1430) 



Robinson, H. Alan 
036 3^9 (1.478) 



Thomas, Ellen Lamar 
036 399 (1475) 



Rosenthal, Daniel J. A« 
049 909 (1435) 



Vitrogan, David 
043 481 (1446) 



Ross, Ra-:ion Royal 
051 230 (1428) 



Zilliax, John 
021 829 (1487) 



4o 
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VIII. DESCRIPTOR TERMS 



Academic AchievemGut College Freshmen Content Reading cont'c^^ 



041 764 (1443) 


016 


570 


(1413) 


046 642 ('1461) 


044 181 (1430) 








046 658 ('1473) 




College Mathematics 


046 669 ('1485) 


Achievement Rating 


046 


670 


(1438) 


049 909 (1435) 


010 989 (1429) 








050 901 ('1474V 




College Programs 


050 914 ('1453') 


Adult Education 


036 


408 


(1457) 


ns7 Qi 1 n 4 6'^ ") 


019 609 (1465) 








053 871 ('1456') 




College Science 


059 859 C1486') 


Affective Objectives 


043 


493 


(1439) 


Df^S R9Q (^ LI f\\ 


046 642 ('1461') 








\J\J J OJO ^ X '4 VJ ^ 




College Students 


DAT Tt'^Q mas?") 


African Culture 


045 


293 


(1472) 




048 041 (1415) 










Compensatory Educat ion 


Context Clues 


Africi-in Histc^rv 


021 


829 


(1487) 


nsn Qi 4 n 453") 


048 041 (1415) 


043 


481 


(1446) 












r^. n I T" t: Prm t" n t" 


Am PT 1 c i'l n H i r OT V 


Computer Assisted Instruction 


071 fSR9 n4?si 


023 545 (1404) 


046 


240 


(1442) 


n?4 666 CIAIO") 


023 547 (1402) 










023 548 (1403) 


Content Analysi s 


(^oiirsp Obiprtives 


046 664 (1394) 


036 


408 


(1457) 


062 335 C1449) 


Anno ta ted Bi b L iot;raph i es 


Content Reading 


Ct^iirsp Or p^^n i 7n t i on 


025 394 (1466) 


014 


378 


(1409) 


001 144 ('149n 




014 


380 


(1444) 




Ar L t hme t i c 


016 


570 


(1413) 


Prif ir;i l Rp/iflinc^ 

\^ 1. J L. V. <.! J,. 1\ V. ( I >^ t. 1 1 t-f 


010 989 (1429) 


020 


075 


(1426) 


045 531 Q412) 


044 181 (1430) 


020 


078 


(1481) 




049 909 (1435) 


022 


651 


(1459) 


Cro^s A{>p Tp/irHilic? 


065 829 (1476) 


022 


659 


(1397) 


056 Oil ('1464') 




023 


545 


(1404) 




Roc^inninti Rp/THint"^ 


023 


546 


(1401) 




055 7'^9 ri48n') 


023 


54 7 


(1402) 


045 665 C14?n 

KJ'^ -} \J\J-} \ A.^ A. J 




023 


548 


(1403) 




u p n ; 1 V i O r ; i 1 0 h i o r* t i v p s 


023 


549 


(1396) 


PllTTTf'ltllin r^llTrlP*^ 
VyL**- *- V,..|.iJ-L*l>l V.I LI i Li ^ ^ 


070 07'^ ('1411^ 


023 


564 


(1441) 


001 144 ('1419') 

\J\J A. X'-f*^» ^X'-^XI/y 




024 


530 


(:405) 


0?? 658 (1395") 




024 


537 


(1477) 


097 ASQ n3971 


014 258 {\U^1\ 


024 


539 


(1468) 


073 549 C1 396') 




025 


394 


(1466) 


026 390 ('1458^ 


classroom Techniques 


028 


909 


(1475) 


026 391 (1471) 


032 997 (1460) 


032 


997 


(1460) 


039 859 (1486) 


065 829 (1476) 


036 


397 


(1431) 






036 


399 


(1478) 


Curriculum Planning 


Cloze Procedure 


037 


305 


(1470) 


062 336 (1424) 


039 157 (1406) 


037 


313 


(1482) 






037 


314 


(1484) 


Curriculum Research 


Cognitive Objec: lives 


041 


700 


(1451) 


037 305 (1470) 


046 642 (1461) 


041 


720 


(1399) 






044 


254 


(1445) 





ERIC 



Developmental Read ing 


Elementary Science 


Graduate Study 


022 658 (1395) 


014 


380 


(1444) 


014 258 (1467) 


022 659 (1397) 










023 546 (1401) 


Engli 


sh Curriculum 


Graphs 


023 549 (1396) 


059 


186 


(1448) 


027 608 (1398) 


023 1)64 (1441) 










Od3 871 (145b) 


Engl i 


sh Education 


Guideli nes 


067 639 (14d2) 


062 


336 


(1424) 


059 186 (1448) 


■ 


065 


858 


(1420) 




Disadvantaged Youth 








Guides 


043 481 (1446) 


English Instruction 


019 609 (1465) 




010 


606 


(1423) 




Discourse Analysis 


021 


829 


(1487) 


High School Curriculum 


044 237 (1436) 


031 


498 


(1427) 


036 399 (1478) 




051 


230 


(1428) 


037 305 (1470) 


Economi cs 


065 


858 


(1420) 




024 666 (1410) 








High School Students 




Equ i valency Tests 


010 606 (1423) 


Educat i onal In nova l i on 


019 


609 


(1465) 


022 877 (1469) 


046 649 (1483) 








051 230 (1428) 




Ethnic Relations 




Educat ional Research 


048 


040 


(1416) 


Historical Reviews 


027 608 (1398) 








028 909 (1475) 




Ethnic Stud ies 




Educational Trends 


048 


039 


(1400) 


Immigrants 


046 649 (1483) 


062 


216 


(1418) 


048 039 (1400) 


Educat ional ly Di sadvantagcd 


Evaluation 


Individual Differences 


021 829 (1487) 


041 


764 


(1443) 


020 075 (1426) 


Effective Teaching 


Fundamental Concepts 


Individual Study 


036 399 (1478) 


020 


078 


(1481) 


067 257 (1434) 


04d 674 (1422) 












Grade 


3 




Individualized Instruction 


Elementary Grades; 


058 


278 


(1407) 


046 658 (1473) 


025 394 (1466) 










043 459 (1408) 


Grade 


4 




Ins true tion 


059 186 (1448) 


044 


243 


(1433) 


041 764 (1443) 










045 360 (1440) 


Elementary Scho51 Mathematics 


Grade 


7 




067 257 (1434) 


016 587 (1437) 


022 


658 


(1395) 




041 702 (1432) 


022 


659 


(1397) 


Instructional Materials 


044 243 (1433) 


023 


549 


(1396) 


043 493 (1439) 


067 257 (1434) 








046 658 (1473) 




Grade 


8 




051 230 (1428) 


Elu'meiUary School Science 


023 


545 


(1404) 


056 Oil (1464) 


041 764 (1443) 


023 


54 6 


(1401) 


058 278 (1407) 


045 360 (1440) 


023 


547 


(1402) 






023 


548 


(1403) 


Instructional Programs 


Elementary School Students 


024 


530 


(1405) 


046 649 (1483) 


010 989 (1429) 


048 


248 


(1417) 




046 651 (1450) 








In terd i sc ipl inar y Approach 


055.729 (1480) 


Grade 


9 




048 248 (1417)^ 




020 


075 


(1426) 


048 041 (1415) 
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Intergroup Education 
048 040 (1416) 



Mathemaf i cs 

044 237 (1436) 



Program Evaluation 
053 871 (1456) 



Jr. High School Students 

026 391 (1471) 

027 608 (1398) 
037 314 (1484) 
052 913 (1463) 

Jr. High Schools 
001 726 (1479) 

Journal ism 

062 335 (1449) 

Junior Col legos 
045 665 (1421) 

Language Arts 

024 539 (1468) 

041 700 (1451) 

045 665 (1421) 

048 248 (1417) 

059 186 (1448) 

062 335 (1449) 

062 336 (1424) 

070 072 (1411) 

Language Developnent 
056 Oil (1464) 

Learn i ng 

027 608 (1398) 

L i ngu i sties 

014 258 (1467) 

Literature 

024 539 (1468) 
024 666 (1410) 
045 674 (1422) 
065 829 (1476) 

Literature Guides 
020 075 (1426) 

Literature Reviews 
055 729 (1480) 

Mass Med ia 

062 335 (1449) 

Mathemat ical Vocabulary 
036 397 (1431) 



Mathematics Instruction 
046 670 (1438) 
049 909 (1435) 

Mechanics (Process) 
017 702 (1462) 

Metropolitan Areas 
048 039 (1475) 

Mexican Americans 
048 04 0 (1416) 

Models 

023 909 (1475) 

Mul t imed i a Inst rue t ion 
046 240 (1442) 

Negro Culture 
062 216 (1418) 

Negro History 
062 216 (1418) 

Oral Read i ng 
046 651 (1450) 

i^iragraph Com posit ion 

045 293 (1472) 

r oetry 

046 651 (1450) 

Physics Instruction 
046 240 (1442) 

Predictive Measurement 
039 157 (1406) 

Prevocat ional Educa t ion 
017 702 (1462) 

Primary Grades 
013 748 (1454) 

Probleir. Solving 
041 702 (1432) 
044 243 (1433) 
049 909 (1435) 



Program Improvement 
046 649 (1483) 

Programmed Materials 
041 764 (1443) 

Questioning Techniques 
037 303 (1414) 

Raci sm 

062 216 (1418) 

Readability 

013 748 (1454) 

016 587 (1437) 
039 157 (1406) 

043 459 (1408) 

044 237 (1436) 

Reading 

017 702 (1462) 
043 481 (1446) 

043 493 (1439) 

044 181 (1430) 

045 360 (1440) 
062 336 (1424) 
070 072 (1411) 

Reading Abili ty 
037 313 (1482) 
059 009 (1447) 

Reading Achievement 
023 564 (1441) 
041 702 (1432) 

Reading Comprehension 

014 378 (1409) 
022 651 (1459) 
022 877 (1469) 
037 303 (1414) 
037 313 (1482) 
039 157 (1406) 
041 720 (1399) 
044 243 (1433) 

044 254 (1445) 

045 531 (1412) 

049 909 (1435) 

050 914 (1453) 

Read ing Consultants 
037 314 (1484) 
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Reading Development 


Readi 


ng Readiness 


Resource 


Guides 


001 144 


(1419) 


046 


669 


(1485) 


059 859 


(1486) 


037 313 


(1482) 












043 493 


(1439) 


Reading Research 


Retarded 


Headers 


056 Oil 


(1464) 


013 


748 


(1454) 


001 726 


(1479) 


065 858 


(1420) 


023 


564 


(1441) 










024 


537 


(1A77) 


Retention 




Reading Habits 


024 


539 


(1468) 


045 360 


(1440) 


062 335 


(1449) 


028 


909 


(1475) 










036 


397 


(U31) 


School Industry 


Reading Improvement 


037 


305 


(1470) 


Relationship 


016 570 


(U13) 


037 


313 


(1482) 


037 314 


(1484) 


041 700 


(1451) 


041 


702 


(1432) 










041 


720 


(1399) 


Science Education 


Reading Instruction 


046 


664 


(1394) 


043 481 


(1446) 


010 606 


(1423) 


055 


729 


(1480) 






022 651 


(1459) 


065 


829 


(1476) 


Science Materials 


024 530 


(1405) 


071 


023 


(1455) 


044 254 


(1445) 


025 394 


(1466) 












031 498 


(1427) 


Reading Skills 


Secondary 


Education 


036 397 


(1431) 


010 


606 


(1423) 


001 144 


(1419) 


044 254 


(1445) 


010 


989 


(1429) 


019 609 


(1465) 


045 531 


(1412) 


034 


378 


(1409) 


026 390 


(1458) 


046 642 


(1461) 


0.1 4 


380 


(1444) 


067 639 


(1452) 


046 658 


(1473) 


016 


570 


(1413) 






046 669 


(L485) 


020 


078 


(1481) 


Secovidary 


Grades 


046 670 


(1438) 


021 


689 


(1425) 


025 394 


(1466) 


050 901 


(1474) 


022 


651 


(1459) 


059 186 


(1448) 


059 859 


(1486) 


024 


537 


(1477) 


059 859 


(1486) 


065 858 


(1420) 


036 


408 


(1457) 






067 639 


(1452) 


037 


303 


(1414) 


Secondary 


School Mathematics 


071 023 


(1455) 


045 


293 


(1472) 


016 587 


(1437) 






046 


664 


(1394) 


046 670 


(1438) 


Reading Interests 


046 


669 


(1485) 






041 700 


(1451) 


050 


901 


(1474) 


Secondary 


School Students 


046 651 


(1450) 


050 


914 


(1453) 


021 689 


(1425) 






051 


230 


(1428) 


021 829 


(1487) 


Reading Level 


052 


313 


(1463) 






013 748 


(1454) 


058 


278 


(1407) 


Secondary 


Schools 






067 


257 


(1434) 


053 871 


(145b) 


Reading Materials 


070 


072 


(1411) 


071 023 


(1455) 


014 258 


(1467) 












036 408 


(1457) 


Reading Tests 


Secondary 


School Teachers 






046 


664 


(1394) 


031 498 


(1427) 


Reading Processes 












037 303 


(1414) 


Relationship 


Skills 








010 


989 


(1424) 


044 181 


(1430) 


Reading Programs 


041 


702 


(1432) 






023 464 


(1441) 








Skill Development 


024 537 


(i477) 


Rel evance 


(Education) 


043 481 


(1446) 


036 399 


(1478) 


045 


674 


(1422) 






037 314 


(1484) 








Soc ial Sc i ences 


041 700 


(1451) 


Remedial Reading Programs 


058 278 


(1407) 


046 649 


(1483) 


001 


726 


(1479) 






053 871 


(1456) 












055 729 


(1480) 


Research Reviews 






071 023 


(1455) 


028 


909 


(1475) 







ERIC 



Social Studies 

022 658 (1395) 

022 659 (1397) 

023 547 (1402) 
023 548 (1403) 

023 549 (1396) 

024 530 (1405) 
027 608 (1398) 
039 157 (1406) 
043 459 (1408) 
045 531 (1412) 
048 248 (1417) 

Social Studies Unitis 

023 545 (1404) 

023 546 (1401) 

024 666 (1410) 
048 039 (1400) 
048 040 (1416) 
048 041 (1415) 

Socioeconomic Status 
022 877 (1469) 

Speech Curriculum 
026 390 (1458) 
026 391 (1471) 

Speech Instruction 
026 390 (1458) 
026 391 (1471) 

Spel 1 i ng 

059 009 (14A7) 

Student Certification 
019 609 (1465) 

Student Participation 



058 


278 


(1407) 


Study 


Guic' 




021 


689 


i". .;2 5) 


Study 


Hab i ts 


043 


493 


(1439) 


067 


257 


(1434) 


Study 


Skills 


014 


378 


(1409) 


016 


570 


(1413) 


022 


651 


(1459) 


036 


408 


(1457) 


041 


^20 


(1399) 


050 


901 


(1474) 


052 


913 


(1463) 


067 


639 


(1452) 


070 


072 


(1411) 



ERIC 



Success Fac tors 

044 181 (1430) 

Supervisors 

001 726 (1479) 

Supplementary Reading Mater-^*- 
024 666 (1410) 

Talented Students 
021 829 (1487) 

Teacher Education 
031 398 (1427) 

045 665 (1421) 

Teacher Responsibili ty 
031 498 (1427) 

Teaching Guides 

001 726 (1479) 

023 545 (1404) 

023 546 (1401) 

023 547 (1402) 

023 548 (1403) 

024 530 (1405) 
048 039 (1400) 
048 040 (1416) 
048 041 (1415) 
048 248 (1417) 
056 Oil (1464) 

Teaciiing Methods 
021 689 (1425) 

045 674 (1422) 

Teachi ng Procedures 

046 658 (1473) 

Teaching Techniques 
001 144 (1419) 
045 531 (1412) 
045 665 (1421) 

050 901 (1474) 

051 230 (1428) 

Textbook Content 
036 397 (1431) 

Textbook Evalua t ion 
016 587 (1437) 
043 589 (1408) 



Textbooks 

017 702 (1462) 

044 237 (1436) 

045 293 (1472) 

Transportation 
s 017 702 (1462) 

Tutorial Programs 

046 240 (1442) 

Underachi ev ^^rs 
010 606 (1423) 

United States History 
062 216 (1418) 

Verbal Learning 
044 243 (1433) 

Vocabulary 

013 748^ (1454) 
016 587 (1437) 

Vocabulary Development 

014 378 (1409) 
046 669 (1485) 

Vocabulary Skills 
020 078 (1481) 
041 720 (1399) 

Vocational Agriculture 
022 877 (1/.69) 

V/ord Recognition 
050 914 (1453) 



